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The  Memoirs,  of  which  the  prefeht 
Volume  is  a part,  had  been  in  the 
Editor’s  pofTeffion  for  feveral  years,  un- 
perufed,  and,  indeed,  unnoticed  ; and,’ 
but  for  an  accidental  circumftance, 

^ ^ might 


[ viii  ] 

might  Irave  remairred  fo  much  longer^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
written  for  the^  Author’s  amufement, 
and  as  a kind  of  regifter  of  paft  and  fin- 
gular  events : for  although  the  objedl  is 
evideatly  to  convey  ufeful  information 
and  moral  inftrudion,  through  the  me- 
dium of  anecdote,  charadler,  and  Jlory ; 
the  various  and  repeated  emendations- 
in  ftyle  and  language,  fufficiently  prove 
that  the  corredlions  were  all  made  on 
the  firft  manufcript.  This  circumftance 
alone,  which  renders  the  perufal  rather 
a talk  .than  an  amufement,  deterred  the 

t • * * 

Editor  from  engaging  in  a laboured  re- 

fearch 


r 3 

fearch  after  what  he  conceived  was  of 
little  confequence  to  the  coinmiinity’; 
but  more  efpecially  what  would  have 
inevitably  withdrawn  him'froni  profef- 
lional  duties,  which  admitted  of  little 
recefs.  , . . 

During  a fhort  vacation  in  the  coim*- 
try,  fome  years  ago;  the  violent  and  re- 
iterated difcuflions  of  the  SLAVE  TRADER 
a/i^/  its  confequences,  induced  the  Editor 
to  dip  into  the  obfervations  of  one,  the 
principal  part  of  whofe  life,  he  well 
knew,  had'been  fpent  in  our  Weft  ln’- 
dia  Illands.  Finding,  on  a lliort  per- 

3 tifalj. 
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ufal,  a fund  of  intelligence  and  enter- 
tainment he  little  expected,  he  was  in- 
fenlibly  and  agreeably  led  on  to  the 
end : and  he  hefitates  not  to  fay,  that 
in  this  literary  hunt  after  interefting 
fafls  and  uncommon  viciffitude,  he 
was  amply  recompenfed  for  his  labours. 

Had  the  zeal  which  actuated  the  advo- 

« 

cates  for  abolition  continued,  the  pic- 
ture delineated  in  the  Kiftory  of  Ma- 
dame Be^langer  would  not  have  been 
fo  long  withheld  from  public  view ; 
but  as  the  fubjedt  feemed  to  flumber  in- 
to negled,  and  at  length  die  away,  the 
Editor  conceived  it  an  idle  attempt  to 

difturb 


[ ] 

diflurb  what  had  dropt  into  repofe,  or 
to  obtrude  on  a fatiated  public  a theme 
which,  from  its  very  tendency,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  difregarded^' 

The  propofed  revival  of  th^  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  which  Mr  Pitt  has 
pledged  himfelf  to  bring  before  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  during  the  prefent 
Seflion,  has  induced  the  Editor  nolonger 
to  withhold  what,  perhaps,  has  already 
remained  but  too  long  in  obfeurky.  On 
a queftion  fo  intimately  connedled  with 
the  intereft,  the  happinefs,  and,  he  may 
add,  the  fatisfadion  of  mankind  j and 


in 
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in  tHe'difcuflion  of  which,  it  is  but  na^- 
tural  to  conclude,  from  the  abilities  of 
the  mover,  much  ingenuity  will  be  dif- 
played,  and  important  matter  brought 
forward ; the  Editor  conceives,  that  no-- 
thing  relative  to  a^fubjedl  of  fuch  con- 
fequence  ought  to  be  concealedi  He' 
has  therefore;  at  the  expence  of  fome 
inconvenience,  prepared  the  following 
fpecimen  of  the- work  before  alluded- 
to  ; in  which  is  contained,  a confider*- 
able  part  of- the  Author’s 'obfervations 
on  Negro  Bondage  in  the  Weft  India 
Colonies;  and  which,  after  alPthat  has 
already  been -advanced  on  the  fubject; 
r-  ‘ may-' 


[ iiii  •■]• 

may- perhaps  be  found  not  unworthy  of 

A 

ferious  conlideradon.  i < i - 

‘ V • ^ 1 i 

Could  the  rEditor^  flatter  himfetf 
with  the  fond 'hope  that  this  fhorfc, 
though  intereftingp  draught,’  executed  ^ 
by  one  who  viewed’  objedls  - minutely 
on  the  fpot,  might  ultima'tdy  tend  ^t?o‘ 
elucidate  what"  oVer^heatedl  hunianity 
on  one  fide,  and  over-ihterefted'  preju- 
dice on  the  other,  h^e*  hitherto  con- 

r 

tributed  to  obfcure  ; — could  he  but 

bring  his  mind  to  think,  that  a plain 

1 ' 

undifguifed  ftatement  of  oppofite  fadls 
and  opinions  might  operate  fo  as  to 

leadi 
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lead  contending  parties  to  weigh  the 
nature  and  importance  of  each  other’s 
arguments  without  heat  or  animofity  5 
— or  could  he  entertain  the  belief,  that 
enumerated  risks  annexed  to  inno- 
jVATioN,  and  practicable  improve- 
ments amidjl  discquraoing  difficul- 
ties, might  incline  theorifts  to  paufe 
before  they  decide,  and,  proprietors  to 
delibpate  before  they  condemn — there 
would  be  dittle  occalion  for  his  apolo- 
giling  to  the  Public  for  having  thus 
prefented  them  with  fo  fcanty  a por- 
tion of  the  entertainment  from  which 
it  is  taken,  or  aHigning  his  motives  for 

having 
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having  obtruded  on  the  literary  world 

fo  imperfed  a tranfcript. Should, 

however,  this  fpecimen  meet  with  en-' 
couragement,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tbe 
remainder  may  fhortly  follow, 

March,  1 800. 
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CHARLES  MACPHERSON,  Esq. 


7V/T  Y father,  though  defcendcd  from  one  of 
the  mofl;  reputable  families  in  Argyle- 
fhire,  was,  like  moft  of  the  younger  branches 
in  Scotland,  early  forced  to  leave  home,  in 
fearch  of  better  profpedts  abroad.  My  grand- 
father had  thirteen  fans,  all  grown  up  to 
man's  eftate;  and  being  all  remarkable  for 
their  ftature  and  comely  appearance,  my  grand- 
mother ufed  often  to  fay,  that  when  fhe  went 
to  church  on  Sunday,  with  her  thirteen  fons 
around  her,  fhe  confidered  herfelf  a greater 

'woman  than  the  Queen  of  England  encircled 
with  her  whole  court.  With  all  the  local  con- 

A fequence 
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fequenco  annexed  to  anceRry  and  property  in 
the  Highlands,  my  grandfather  was  a man  of 
too  much  prudence  to  keep  his  fons  in  idle  in- 
a61;ivity  at  home,  when  confcious  of  his  in- 
ability to  make  a fuitable  provifion  for  them  ; 
an^i,  as  trade  and  vihting  diftant  climes  were 
in  thofe  days  lefs  frequent  than  at  prefent,  the 
moft  eligible  line  that  prefented  itfelf  for  pro- 
curing honourable  bread  for  his  children,  was 
the  army.  He  therefore,  conformable  to  an- 
cient cuftom,  referved  his  eftate  entire  for  his 
eldefl  fon,  and  giving  the  reft  a genteel  edu- 
cation, referved  L.ioo  patrimony  for  each; 
which,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  was  confider- 
ed  amply  fiifficient  to  fix  them  in  the  profef- 
fion  of  a foldier. 

At  the  age  of  feventeen,  my  father,  full  of 
youthful  ardour,  pofieflcd  of  an  uncommon 
elegance  of  form,  and  a moft  engaging  afpe£l, 
left  the  hofpitality  of  his  paternal  home,  and 
repaired  to  London  for  the  purpofe  of  enter- 
ing into  the  Guards,  or,  as  they  were  called  in 
♦ thofe 
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thofe  days,  the  King^s  Life  Guards.  Here  he 

fooii  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  F ’s 

daughter,  at  that  time  a girl  of  about  fixteeii 
in  a boarding  fchool ; and,  hurried  on-  by  a 
mutual  affeaion,  they,  without  lofs  of  time, 
or  confidering  future  confequences,  took  one 
another  for  better  and  for  worfe,  leaving  Pro- 
vidence to  do  the  reft. 

i 

Lonoon  was  a moft  unfavourable  place 
for  a young  inexperienced  couple,  without 
fortune,  prudence,  or  economy ; and  my  fa- 
ther foon  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
a wife  in  his  fituation  was  a very  ferious  ap- 
pendage. He  therefore  determined,  on  hei* 
becoming  pregnant,  to  carry  her  down  to  Ar- 
g)defliire,  not  only  to  preclude  expenccs,  but 
to  introduce  her  to  his  relations,  and  have  her 
carefully  attended  to  during  her  lying-in.  On 
this  vifit  he  became  known  to  the  Duchefs 
Howager  of  Argyle  ; and,  notwithftanding  the 
ex.ftence  of  a law-fuit  at  this  time  between 
ter  Grace  and  my  grandfather,  fo  great  a fa- 

A 2 
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vourite  was  my  father,  that,  on  his  departure 
for  London,  (he  gave  him  a letter  to  her  fon 
Archibald,  then  Lord  Hay,  couched  in  fuch 
warm  terms,  as  to  procure  him  his  Lordrtiip’s 
immediate  patronage.  From  this  time  he  pof- 
fefied  not  only  Lord  Hay’s  favour,  but  his  af- 
fedlion.  His  Lordlhip’s  houfe  was  at  all  times 
his  home  ^ and  wherever  he  went  (except  on 
viCts  of  particular  ceremony)  he  ufed  to  take 
his  mother’s  favourite  along  with  him.  This 
was  a real  advantage  to  a young  man  juft  com- 
mencing his  career  in  life  j for,  exclufive  of 
every  other  benefit  derived  from  his  Lordfhip’s 
friendihip,  my  father  had  always  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  and  converfing  with  the  firft 
company  in  Britain.  It  had,  however,  no 
other  effe6f  than  to  make  him  more  polite  j for 
his  Lordfhip  ufed  often  to  remark,  that  his 
young  friend  was  not  only  the  handfomeft,  but 
the  moft  modeft  Highlander  he  ever  knew. 
In  a {hort  time  Lord  Hay  procured  for  my  fa- 
ther an  appointment  in  the  Cuftoms  in  Scot- 
land, which  induced  him  to  quit  the  Guards : 

and 
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and  not  long  after,  an  office  of  much  greater 
emolument  was,  through  his  patron’s  interell,. 
conferred  on  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  to 
whom,  on  his  appointment,  he  was  likewife- 
introduced.  Had  my  father  been  qualified  for 
calculation  and  accounts,  he  might  have,  ere 
long,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  rolled  in  his  cha- 
riot ; but  having  received  a claffical,  rather  than- 
an  ufeful  education,  he  found  himfelf  fo  in- 
competent to  the  talk,  that,  in  a very  ffiort  while 
after  his  appointment,  he  intreated  permiffion- 
to  refign,.and  once  more,  through  his  patron’s, 
interefl,  became  a foldier. 

r HAVE  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  preli- 
minary parts  of  my  father’s  hiftory,  as  they? 
tend  not  only  to  explain  fome  peculiarities;  in' 

Jus  opinion,  relative  to  education,^  but  to  il- 
luftrate  a trite  obfervation,;  that  while  fome^ 
with  every  exertion  and  talent  to  infure  fuc- 
cefs,  are  uniformly  unfortunate ; others,  with- 
out trouble,  and  with  ordinary  abilities,  will 
be  fuccefbful  in  whatever  they  engage.  • 

A 3 father’s- 
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father^s  good  fortune,  however,  was  not  per- 
manent. Having  ferved  fome  campaigns  in 
Germany,  he  was  feized  witli  an  impofthume 
on  the  liver,  which  obliged  him  to  return  home 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  *,  and  obtaining 
leave  to  fell  out,  he  imprudently,  though  in^ 
nocently,  difpofed  of  his  company,  without 
having  previoufly  confulted  his  patron,  at  this 
time  Duke  of  Argyle.  This  feeming  negledb 
operated  fo  powerfully  on  his  Grace,  that  he 
immediately  withdrew  a fricndfhip,  which  was 
never  afterwards  regained : a pretty  evident 
proof  of  his  regard,  fince  we  generally  find, 
that  the  refentment  of  flighted  friendflfip  is  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  affedlion. 

Having  therefore  nothing  to  trull  to  but  the 

« 

money  arifing  from  the  fale  of  his  commilfion, 
my  father,  who  by  this  time  was  turned  of 
forty,  and  had  married  a fecond  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  retired  to  the  country; 
and  taking  a fmall  farm  for  his  amufement,  on 
a rational  and  economical  plan,  fupported  the 

charafter 
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cliarader  of  a gentleman,  in  a flyle  and  man- 
ner which,,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  his  in- 
come, was  altogether  extraordinary. 

For  feveral  years,  my  father,  blelTed  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  beft  of  wives,  and  children 
who  difgraced  not  his  inftru<flions,  enjoyed 
the  calm  tranquillity  of  a country  life,. with  a 
comfort  to  himfelf,  andjn  a ftyle  that  not  on-, 
ly  attra£led  the  notice,  but  procured  him  the 
particular  attention  of  his  moft  opulent  neigh- 
bours. Thefe  peaceful  feenes,  however,  con- 
tinued not  long  ; a train  of  unfortunate  events,, 
proceeding  from,  the  moft  benevolent  motives,, 
icon  broke  this  happy  ferenity,  (hook  my  fa- 
ther’s whole  fortitude  to  the  centre,  and  ruin- 
ed my  mother’s  peace  of  mind  for  ever! 

¥ 

• ^ J . . 

Th  E R E are  few  circumftances  in  human  affairs 
that  gall  and  corrode  a generous  mind  more  fen- 
fibly  than  difappointments  in  friendfljip.  In- 
gratitude from  thofe  whom  we  had  placed  next 
our  hearts,  is  a fliock  which  ftupifies  and  con- 
founds ; 
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founds  j for,  independent  of  every  other  mor-- 
tification,  it  produces  a train  of  unpleafant  re- 
fieclions  on  our  own  want  of  difcernment,in  be- 
ing made  the  dupe  of  artifice  and  deceit ; which 
feldom  or  never  fails  to  rankle  and  diftrefs. 
My  poor  father  was  little  qualified  for  encoun- 
tering the  chicanery  of  the  world.  An  un- 
bounded philanthropy,  and  a heart  that  knew 
no  luxury  equal  to- a benevolent  and  friendly 
a(£l:ion,  laid  him  conll-antly  open  to  the  defign- 
ing  arts  of  mankind; i and,  without  guile  him- 
felf,  feldom  or  never  fufpefted  the  fincerity  of 
others.  'Unfortunately,  Tome  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  were  men  of  dcfperate  fortunes, 
who  held  their  heads  high  at  the  time  they 
were  finking.  My  father  thought  not  of  rifk, 
nor  concerned  himfelf  about  the  real  ftate  of 
their  circumftances,  when  one  alked  him  to  be 
furety  for  a*  large  debt,  and  the  other  for  the 
loan  of  a confiderable  fum.  “ the  gr»at~ 
cji  pkafurey'  was-  my  father’s  anfwer  \ and,  in 
an  evil  hour,  by  thefe  two  a(fls  did  he  fubjedb 
himfelf  to  the  payment  of  a debt  for  a bank- 
rupt. 
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rupt,  and  to  the  mortification  of  never  reco- 
vering, in  a fifteen  years  law-fuit,  what  he  lent 
to  a hair-brained  and  unprincipled  projector  I 

In  fpite  of  every  prudent  and  economical 
plan,  and  the  exertions  of  a notable  woman, 
who  turned  every  thing  to  the  belt  account, 
my  father  faw  himfelf,  and  his  family,  expofed 
to  the  horrors  of  want.  Born  and  educated  a 
gentleman,  he  found  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
ty, dripped  by  villains  of  the  principal  'part  of 
his  fubftance,  without  the  means  of  procuring 
bread  for  his  family,  far  lefs  to  provide  for  thofe 
who  were  dearer  to  him  than  life.  In  this  dlf 
treffing  emergency,  an  opportunity  having  of- 
fered for  my  brother’s  getting  out  to  Jamaica 
in  quality  of  clerk  to  a counting-houfe,  he  was 
launched  from  his  paternal  home,,  never  to  re- 
turn ; and  a wealthy  relation  of  my  father’s  in 
Briftol,  happening  about  the  fame  time  to  pay 
us  a vifit,  took  fuch  a predileflion  for  me,  that 
he  made  an  offer  to  provide  for  me  as  foon  as 
my  age,  and  fome  neceflary  parts  of  education, 

would 
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would  permit : a propofal  which,  every  thing 
confidered,  was  too  advantageous  to  be  rejec- 
ted. 

At  this  time  I was  fcarcely  nine  years  old, 
and  of  all  my  father’s  children  was  the  greateft 
favourite.  This  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  by 
every  art  he  was  mafter  of ; for  he  held  it  as 
an  unpardonable  weaknefs  in  parents  to  make 
any  diftin£Uons  in  their  children,  or  to  Ihow 
any  other  preference,  than  what  merit  and 
worthlelTnefs  authorifed.  As  for  my  mother, 
fhe  was  lefs  guarded  j and  grounding  her  pre- 
ference on  my  being  the  youngeft,  the  bed: 
looked,  and  the  molt  engaging,  flie  would  in- 
dulge herfelf  in  all  thofe  little  donations,  and 
maternal  endearments,  that-  marked  a ftrong 
and  partial  afFe6lion.  The  fondnefs  of  parents 
naturally  leads  them  to  magnify  every  little 
acquirement  of  their  children  to  fome  extra- 
ordinary excellence.  The  bafis  of  this  is  felf- 
love,  which,  contemplating  every  thing  per- 
taining to  ourfelves  through  the  thick  medi- 


um 
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um  of  partiality,  pafles  lightly  over  blemlfli^ 
wliicli  tend  to  disfigure  the  plcSlure ; while 
it  delights  to  gaze  on  whatever  is  prominent- 
ly ftriking,  or  luminoufly  bright.  With  cer- 
tain natural  endowments,  which  befpoke  ge- 
nius, and  with  acquirements  which,  perhaps, 
were  unufual  at  fo  early  a period,  I was  pro- 
nounced a tnoji  'Wonderful  boy ! At  the  age  of 
eight,  I could  write  five  different  charadlers 
in  no  contemptible  ftyle ; could,  without  ha- 
ving  received  any  inflru(ftion,  and  with  no- 
thing but  pen  and  ink,  imitate  ingenioully  any 
thing  I found  delineated  on  paper  or  canvafs ; 
was  an  apt  fcholar  in  every  branch  of  educa- 
tion I had  tried  ^ and  difcovered  fo  early  a pro- 
penfity  lo  poetry,  that,  by  the  age  of  eleven,  I 
had  not  only  written  feveral  occafionalyVt^  d\ef- 
pritSy  but  attempted  a dramatic  performance  in 
verfe,  in  imitation  of  Gay’s  Dione.  Thefe  were 
accompanied  with  difpofitions,  which,  if  not 
perfed  or  uncommon,  were  at  lead  engaging 
m the  eye  of  a parent.  To  a modefty  and  fen- 
^bility,  even  to  excefs,  I pofleffcd  no  inconfide- 
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Table  fund  of  humour  and  vivacity  ; and  what, 
perhaps,  marks  the  charader  more  ftrongly, 
with  the  utmofl:  gentlenefs  and  tendernefs  of 
heart,  I pofTelTed  paffions  the  moft  ardent,  and  a 
mind  bold,  haughty,  and  undaunted,  when 
treated  with  difrefpe£l.  But  of  all  the  paf- 
fions that  operated,  love  was  the  moft  power- 
ful *,  and  'I ' remember  well,  that,  at  an  age 
when  I could  fcarcely  know  how  to  exprefs 
my  ideas,  I ufed  to  fingle  out  my  favourite 
from  among  the  throng,  and,  by  the  moft  art- 

t 

fill  endearments  and  perfuafions,  draw  her 
from  public  view,  and  pour  out  my  little  heart 
to  her  in  fecret.  In  one  of  thefe  interviews,  my 
mother,  who  had  often  marked  the  peculiarity 
of  my  condudl,  contrived  to  be  a witnefs,  and 
was  altogether  confounded  at  the  tendernefs 
of  my  fentiments  and  the  ardour  of  my  decla- 
rations. In  the  midft  of  this  rapturous  fcene  of 
infantine  paflion,  and  while  I held  my  fair  one’s 
hand  in  mine,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  for 
her  fuperior  beauty  alone,  but  for  her  gentlenefs 
and  goodnefs,  that  I preferred  her  to  all  the 

other 
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Other  girls  in  the  neighbourhood,  did  I per- 
ceive my  mother  peeping  over  the  hedge,  ga- 
zing with  aftonilhment,  and  fmiling  with  de- 
light. My  confufion  was  fo  great,  that  I not 
only  bluflied  'exceffively,  but  burfl  into  tears. 
I remember  likewife  that  my  little  partner 
(who  was  much  of  the  fame  age),  inftead  of 
experiencing  fimilar  emotions  on  obferving  my 
mother,  came  up  to  me,  with  furprife  in  her 
countenance,  and  alked.  What  was  the  matter 
with  me  ? My  mother,  who  knew  human  na- 
ture well,  {hook  her  head,  and  faid,  « My  dear 
Charles ! you  have  more  fenfibility  than  comes 
to  your  {hare,  and  your  fweetheart  has  too 
little.”  This  {hort  charaaeriftical  {ketch,  as 
a general  key  to  the  various  events  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  a chequered  life,  the  writer 
need  make  no  apology  for. 

Some  time  after  my  brother's  departure,  my 
father  obtained,  through  the  intereft  of  his 
friends  in  England,  a fmall  penfion  of  L40  per 
annum.  This  was  a feafonable  relief;  and  on 
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this  and  his  farm  did  he  keep  up  his  ufual  con- 
fequence,  and  preferve  that  genteel  and  officer- 
like appearance  which  had  formerly  fo  confpi- 
cuoufly  diftinguiffied  him.  My  brother’s  re- 
moval indeed  was  fome  faving  in  his  annual 
expences  j and  having  now  only  my  filler 
and  me  to  attend  to,  his  chief  fhudy  was  to 
give  me  an  education  fuited  to  the  profpecls  I 
had  before  me.  He  had  himfelf  early  and  of- 
ten experienced  the  difadvantages  of  a mere 
claffical  education,  and  the  want  of  an  ufeful 
one ; and  as  he  had  no  patrimony  to  bellow, 
and  in  all  likelihood  my  coufin  in  Brillol  would 
place  me  in  fome  mercantile  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  he  determined  to  make  me  a mailer  of  fi- 
gures rather  than  a mailer  of  arts  ; which, 
joined  to  the  penmanlhip  I polTelTed,  he  con- 
ceived the  bell  tools  he  could  put  into  my 
hands  to  procure  bread,  and  enfure  future  in- 
dependence. Till  the  age  of  tewelve,  he  had 
himfelf  carefully  fuperintended  thofe  parts  of 
early  education  immediately  connedled  with 
morals ; nor  had  he  negle^ed  to  inllil  thofe 

important 
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important  precepts  drawn  from  a£lual  obfer- 
vation  and  the  hillory  of  mankind,  which,  from 
his  reading  and  experience  of  the  world,  he 
was  eminently  qualified  to  inculcate.  If  ever 
a good  or  a gentleman-like  fentiment  occupied 
the  breaft  of  the  prefent  writer,  he  may  fafely 
fay,  that  it  was  principally  owing  to  the  un- 
wearied inftru£lion  and  uniform  example  of  a 
parent,  who  paid  an  unremitting  attention  to 
the  morals  and  manners  of  his  children.  So 
extremely  tenacious  was  he  of  every  principle 
of  honour,  that  the  fmalleft  deviation  fronv 
truth  gave  him  not  only  uneafinefs  but  real 
pain ; and  To  fuccefsful  was  he  in  his  endea-? 
vours  to  implant  this  grand  regulator  of  moral 
re£Utude  in  the  youthful  mind,  that,  at  the 
early  age  of  five,  if  he  put  a queftion  to  me, 
enjoining  me  at  the  fame  time  to  declare  the 
truth  upon  my  honour^  no  confideration  what- 
ever could  induce  me  to  deviate  from  it  in  the 
moft  minute  particular.  I remember  well  a 
circumftance,  which,  although  trifling,  and 
perhaps  childifli,  may  however  ferve  to  mark 
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the  Importance  of  precept,  and  illuftrate  the 
force  of  unremitting  inftru6Hon  at  an  early 
period.  My  brother  and  I lay  together  in  the 
fame  bed  ; and  one  night  having  offended  me 
juft  as  I was  about  to  lie  down,  I declared,  in 
the  heat  of  pafhon,  that  I would  not  fleep  with 
him  that  night;  rafhly  confirming  my  declara- 
tion by  the  mofl  folemn  of  all  vows— upon  my 
honour.  My  brother,  who  was  ten  years  older 
than  me,  endeavoured,  by  every  art  he  was 
mafler  of,  to  induce  me  to  go  to  bed,  but  to 
no  purpofe ; and  I a6tually  lay  a complete  cold 
winter  night  on  a chcfl  in  the  room,  rather 
than  (to  ufe  my  father’s  favourite  phrafe)  “ for- 
feit my  honour. On  my  brother’s  relating 
the  circumftarice  next  morning,  my  father,  I 
likewife  remember,  caught  me  irihis  arms,  and 
carefling  me  with  eyes  fwimming  in  rapture, 
called  me  his  dear,  his  honourable  boy,  who 
-fliould  never  want  for  any  thing. 

At  the  period  above  alluded  to,  I was  put 
to  a country  fchool,  for  the  purpofe  of  acquir- 
ing 
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jng  a thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping.  In  a fliort  time  after,  my  mafter 
waited  on  my  father  with  high  encomiums  on 
the  quicknefs  of  my  progrefs  and  the  goodnefs 
of  my  talents;  and,  after  an  eulogium  on  claf- 
fical  learning,  earneftly  requefted  him  to  en- 
courage fuch  promifing  talents,  by  giving  me, 
what  he  called,  thg  mors  dignified  parts  of  edu- 
cation. By  this  he  meant  a knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language ; of  which  he  was  an  enthu- 
fiallic  admirer,  and  indeed  no  contemptible 
teacher.  As  this  converfation  pahed  in  my 
prefence,  and  contained  fome  curious  argu- 
ments for  and  again  ft  claffical  €ducatinn>  I 
fliall  candidly  narrate  what  was  advanced  on 
either  fide,  which,  from  the  impredions  made 
on  my  mind  at  the  time,  have  never  fince  been 
obliterated.  , 


**  Well  ! Mr  Balfour  (hiid  my  father),  ad- 
mitting I yielded  to  your  requeft,  what  are  the 
mighty  advantages  annexed  to  a knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language  “ I prefunae^  Captain 
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(faid  Mr  Balfour),  that  to  you  who  have  recei- 
ved a regular  univerfity  education,  thefe  ad- 
vantages need  not  be  fpecified."’ — « They  cer- 
tainly do  (faid  my  father) ; for  as  I have  expe- 
rienced the  difadvantages,  I fhould  be  glad  to 
hear  what  can  be  advanced  in  its  favour.” — 
You  are  difpofed  to  be  jocular,  Captain  (faid 
the  other).  A gentleman  of  your  good  fcnfe  and 
acquirements  cannot  be  ferious  in  maintaining 
any  fuch  paradox,  or  laying  down  any  fuch 
fojiulatum” — “ Never  more  fo  in  my  life,  I 
do  aflure  you  (refumed  my  father).  I mean 
not  to  deny  the  propriety  of  claffical  education 
in  certain  fituations ; I only  deny  the  necelTity 
of  it  to  fuch  as  can  never  derive  benefit  from 
its  attainment.”— “ There  is  no  fuch  defcrip- 
tion  of  men  exifting  (faid  Mr  Balfour). 
mortal  muft  derive  benefit  from  a claffical  edu- 
cation ! Qui  ad  philofophorum  fcholas,  ve- 
’ niuntquotide  aliquidboni  referrent*.” — “That 
^ ■ is 

■ ■ ■ I . 

* Thofe  who  repair  to  the  (chool  of  the  philofophers  al. 
ways  carry  home Tome  advantage.  Seneca,  £/>,  35. 
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is  rather  a fingular  pojlulatiim  on  your  fide, 
Mr  Balfour  (faid  my  father).  What  advan- 
tage, for  inftance,  can  a tailor  or  a flioemaker 
derive  from  it  ? Do  you  conceive  that  a Latin 
pair  of  boots,  or  a Greek  pair  of  breeffhes, 
would  fit  better  than  plain  Englifii  ones  — 
« Neither  would  they  fit  a bit  the  worfe”  (re- 
joined Mr  Balfour). — “ I am  not  fo  clear 
about  that”  (faid  my  father). — “ But  your  fon 
is  neither  to  be  a tailor  nor  a fhoemaker,  I 
prefume,  Captain.” — “ Neither  is  he  to  be  a 
phyfician,  a divine,  a lawyer,  or  a dodfor  of 
laws  (faid  my  father).  He  has  no  inheritance 
to  raife  him  to  confequence  in  the  ftate,  no 
landed  property  to  entitle  him  to  a feat  in  par- 
liament. Fortune  has  not  enabled  his  father 
to  make  him  balk  in  her  fmiles ; he  mull  there- 
fore be  afuitor  of  Fortune,  and  bullle  and 
fight  his  way  through  life  by  his  own  induftry 
and  ufefulnefs  ; and  theYooner  that  thefe  are 
brought  into  adlion  the  better.” — And  do 
you  conceive  (faid  Mr  Balfour)  that  a little 
Latin  would  impede'  his  progrefs,  or  retard  the 

advance- 
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advancement  of  his  fortune  i”’ — **  I certainly 
do  (faid  my  father).  A little  Latin,  of  all 
drugs,  is  the  mofl:  ufelcfs  and  pernicious  that 
can  poffibly  be  infufed  in  a young  man’s  edu- 
cation. If  I cannot  afford  to  make  my  fon  a 
.complete  fcholar,  I am  determined  he  fhall  not 
taftethe  Pierian  fpring  at  all.  He  fhall  be  no 
fmatterer,  but  complete  in  fome  acquirement : 
.and  were  this  fyilem  more  generally  adopted 
in  Scotland,  I cannot  help  thinking  it  would 
evince  us  a much  more  judicious  people.  But 
while  Englifli  boys  of  certain  defcriptipns  are, 
at  an  early  period,  inflrudfed  in  ufeful  attain- 
ments, and  qualified  to  profecute  beneficial 
profeffions,  every  low  and  ridiculous  block- 
head in  this  country  muff,  forfooth,  give  his 
fan  what  he  calls  iear ; which,  after  five  or  fix 
years  uuprofitably  fpent  at  a grammar  fchool, 
is  generally  of  no  more  feivice  to  his  future 
advancement  than  if  he  had  learned  Erfe”'-~- 
« And  yet,  Captmn.  (faid  Mr  Baldfour  vaunt- 
ingly),,  OUT  Scotch  boys  get  on  in  life  full  as 
well  as  the  EngfifU,  J :prefume.^’ — “ Out  of 

their 
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their  own  country,  they  unqueftionably  do 
(faid  my  father)  ; but  not  in  confequence  of 
their  lear^  Mr  Balfour.” — “ And  pray,  Sir, 
may  I prefume  to  aik  what  is  it  then  “ It 
is  in  confequence  of  their  fuperior  temperance 
(faid  my  father) ; fuperior  patience  under  try- 
ing circumftances  ; fuperior  fidelity  in  their 
truft  ; and  unremitting  attention  in  their  du- 
ty.”— “ And  what  can  this  poflibly  proceed 
from  (faid  Mr  Balfour  exultingly)  but  their  ac- 
quaintance with  thofe  illuftrious  charadlers  of 
antiquity,  whofe  godlike  fentiments  and  eon- 
du£l  furnifli  fuch  noble  examples  for  imita- 
tion ? What  can  produce  imprefnons.of  tem- 
perance, patience,  and  content,  fuperior  ^to  a 
CincinnAtus  .?  What  convey  to  a youthful 
mind  leflbns  of  true  fortitude,  magnanimity, 
and  inflexible  fidelity,  more  eifedually  than 
the  uniform  fteadinefs  of  thofe  immortal  men 
who,  in  the  very  acme  of  danger,  and  amidft 
the  overwhelming  crafli  of  ruin  and  human  ca- 
lamity, perfevered  in  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try i and  fo  often,  by  mere  dint  of  intrepidity, 
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faved  the  republic  when  tottering  on  the  verge  | 
of  deftru^lion  ? Where,  in  modern  times,  i| 
fliall  we  find  a Miltiades — a Leonidas — . 

a Pericles — a Themistocles — an  Epa- 
MiNONDAS  ? Where  a Mutius  ScAEvoLA 
— a Brutus — aViRciNius — aCAwiLLus  i 

—a  Fabius — a SciPio  Africanus  ? No 
wonder,  Captain,  that  our  young  men  point 
injlin6lively  to  the  army.  The  ftory  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  alone  is  fuffieient 
to  make  a warrior  ! No  wonder  they  make  fo 
refpe£lable  a figure  in  their  military  career, 
when  fuch  examples,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftories  furnifli,  are  daily  held  up  to  them  in 
their  youth,  implanted  in  their  tender  minds, 
and,  in  a manner,  incorporated  with  their  na- 
tures ! And  will  any  perfon  contend,  that  this  j 
has  no  influence  on  future  condu£f  ? or  that 
fentiments  fo  elevated,  and  aftions  fo  difin- 
tereftedly  fplendid,  are  not  more  likely  to  re- 
fleft  fuperior  luftre,  than  the  groveling  pur- 
fuits  of  the  plebeian  foul  immerfed  in  c\wi^ 

darknefs,  whofe  utmoft  ambition  centres  in 

the 
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the  pofleflion  of  a good  dinner,  or  the  beaftly 
gratification  of  a fenfual  debauch?  Pueri  legant 
(fays  Quintilian)  et  edifcant  non  modo  quae 
jucunda  funt  fed  magis  quae  honefta  Will 

it  be  denied,  that  the  Roman  daffies  contain 
a variety  of  ufeful  and  intelledual  maxims  for 
the  condud  of  life  ? or  will  it  be  maintained, 
that  thefe  maxims  have  no  utility  in  the  regu- 
lation of  manners  and  pradice  ? Will  it  not 
be  allowed,  that  the  example  of  the  Roman 
heroes  have  a natural  tendency  to  infpirc  cou- 
rage ; to  animate  with  patriotifm  ; to  elevate 
the  mind  above  fordid  and  ungenerous  pur- 
fuits  *,  to  infufe  a fenfe  of  honour  and  dignity 
into  the  whole  man  ; and,  what  is  of  the  laft 
importance  in  every  walk  of  human  life,  to 
expand  the  intellcdual  faculties,  and  commu- 
nicate health,  energy,  and  vigour,  to  the  mind? 

Dodrina  fed  vim  premovet  infitam 

Redique  cultus  pedora  roborantf . 

Yes, 

• Let  children  learn,  not  only  what  is  pleafant,  but  much 
more  what  is  virtuous  and  honell. 

f But  learning  improves  innate  abilities ; and  proper  in- 
ftruftions  llrengthca  the  mind.  Her, 
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Yes,  yesi  depend  upon  it,  Captain,  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  our  countrymen  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
owing  to  their  early  acquaintance  with  the  Ro- 
man claflics’* — “I  am  forry  (faid  my  father,  fmi- 
ling  at  Mr  Balfour’s  enthufiafm)  that  I cannot, 
confiflent  with  my  experience,  pay  the  Romans 
fo  high  a compliment ; becaufe  the  men  to 
whom  I allude  knew  no  more  of  the  Roman 
clalTics  than  I do  of  the  Gentoo  laws.  Their 
education  amounts  to  very  Ample  acquire- 
ments, Mr  Balfour ; many  of  them  can  hardly 
fubfcribe  their  own  names,  and  I’ll  be  fworn 
never  read  any  other  claflTics  than  their  Bible 
and  their  catechifm  in  their  lives.  Their  fuc- 
cefs,  however,  was  certainly  owing  to  an  early 
education,  but  not  fuch  as  you  recommend ; 
— it  was  very  different  indeed  !” — “ Pray,  Sir 
(faid  Mr  Balfour  eagerly),  what  was  it.^”— 
“ It  was  the  fuperior  education  of  ear^y  ref~ 
traint  to  early  indulgence  (faid  my  father)  j 
of  rigid  economy  to  extravagance ; of  habitual 
temperance  to  habitual  pleafure ; of  examples 
of  prudence  and  religion  to  folly,  diffolutenefs, 

' and 
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and  vice. — « Do  you  comprehend  me,  Mr  Bal- 
four ” (faid  my  fatherj.— « I am  rather  at  a 
lofs  for  your  pojiulaturriy  Captain  ” (faid  Mr 
Balfour).— «« I Ihall  explain  myfelf  more  fully” 
(faid  my  father). 


“ Early  impressions,  as  you  very  judici- 
oufly  obferve,  Mr  Balfour,  have  a very  power- 
ful effea  on  future  condua  : habits  long  efta- 
bliihed  have  ftill  a greater.  It  is  therefore  of 
infinite  importance,  not  only  to  future  fuccefs, 
but  to  future  happinefs,  that  our  children  be 
educated  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  encounter  the 
inevitable  viciffitudes  of  life  with  firmnefs  and 
fortitude  ; and  what  is  perhaps  ftill  more  ef- 
fential  to  human  comfort,  t6feel  the  inconve- 
niences  annexed  to  an  unfavourable  change  of 
Ctuation  as  little  as  poffible.  ' He  who  wifties 
to  leave  his  fon  an  inheritance  of  felicity,  ought 
ftudioufly  to  lay  up  for  him,  as  foon  as  he  can, 
fuch  a ftock  of  rejiraints  and  refufals  as  may,' 
in  due  time,  yield  a feafonable  and  plenteous 
increafe.  Indulgence,  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
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is  the  fare  fource  of  future  neceffities ; and  an 
habitual  gratification  of  what  are  called  tAa 
good  things  of  this  ■worlds  the  heavieft  and  raoft 
grievous  tax  that  can  poffibly  be  laid  on  future 
tranquillity.  An  Englilh  and  a Scotch  boy’s  e- 
ducation,  in  this  particular  inftance,  is  fo  very 
different,  that  I cannot  help  confidcring  it  as 
the  chief  caufe  of  thofe  diftintfions  which  mark 
their  conduct  in  Cmilar  fituations,  particularly 
in  that  of  our  fleets  and  armies.  Thofe  dif- 
tinftions  originate,  not  from  any  radical  diffe- 
rence in  the  genius  or  abilities  of  the  two  people ; 
but  from  circumftances  as  natural  as  they  arc 
common — circumftances  which  have  ever  atten- 
ded, and  ever  muft  accompany,  the  wealth  and 
profperity  of  nations.  Luxury,  we  all  know, 
18  the  immediate  concomitant  of  wealth ; and 
diffolutenefs  of  luxury.  While  thefe  fpread 
their  influence  among  the  opulent  and  gay,  the 
contagion  muft  be  felt  in  feme  degree  by  all. 
The  love  of  pleafure  is  congenial  to  the  human 
mind  i and  when  we  look  around,  and  perceive 

tempting  incentives  to  indulge,  and  example 

to 
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to  incite;  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  we  wiih  to 
participate?  and  after  participation,  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  if  we  perfevere  in  what  yields 
fuperior  fatisfa£fion  ? Now,  in  England,  the 
article  of  go^  livings  or,  to  make  myfelf  more 
perfeiftly  underftood,  the  article  of  good  eatings 
from  the  caufes  juft  fpecified,  has  become  fo 
cflcntial  to  an  Englifhman’s  happinefs,  that  it 
may,  without  any  paradox,  be  faid  to  confti- 
tute  his  greateft  curfe.” — “Aye!  (faid  Mr  Bal- 
four) that  is  fomething  extraordinary  indeed!" 
— “ Without  it  (continued  my  father)  he  is  mi- 
fcrable  in  every  fituation ; and  to  obtain  it, 
he  will  often  facrifice  the  moft  important  and 
prudential  concerns — It  is  the  god  of  his  daily 
idolatry — the  objedl  of  his  invariable  attention 
—the  fovereign  foother  of  his  fufFcrings— the 
perpetual  theme  of  his  praife  ! Were  this  all, 
we  might  pafs  it  over  with  a fmile;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  the  belt  fide  of  the  picture, 
and  the  reverfe  prefen ts  us  with  fomething  fo 
degrading  to  human  nature,  and  fo  fubverfive 
of  human  happinefs,  as  to  excite  a mixture  of 

C 2 melancholy. 
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melancholy,  pity,  and  contempt — 1 hope  and 
think  (faid  my  father  emphatically),  that  I am 
altogether  above  national  prejudice — I have  af- 
fociated  longer  with  the  Englifh  than  with  any 
other  defcription  of  men  whatever ; and  it  is 
doing  no  more  than  cornmon  juftice  to  my  fen- 
timents  to  declare,  that,  take  them  all  in  all,  I 
love  and  venerate  them  the  moft.  But  ftill 
(faid  my  father,  fliakinghis  head)  this  vile  and 
violent  attachment  to  their  bellies,  is  what  I 
ever  did,  and  ever  mufl  condemn ; becaufe  I 
have  fo  repeatedly  witnelled  the  unhappy  con- 
fequences  infeparable  from  it.  Their  raptures 
over  a feaft  may  excite  ridicule  ; but  their  mi- 
ferable  murmurs  over  every  thing  that  comes 
not  exa£Uy  up  to  their  palates  \ their  fpend- 
thrift  folly  in  procuring  whatever  they  admire; 
and  their  childilh  defpondency  on  ^ privation 
of  a few  temporary  trifles — excite  very  difl'e- 
rent  fenfations;  becaufe  we  well  know  that  they 
too  often  are  the  fource,  not  only  of  irregula- 
rity of  condu6f,  but  of  thofe  difmal  cataftrophes 
which  terminate  by  a piflol,  the  ferpentine  ri- 
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ver,  or  Tyburn  tree.  Amidft  this  fyftem  of  ge- 
neral gormandizing — this  vortex  of  cramming 
— this  avidity  for  every  t\nn^  good  2lViA  nice  and 
rare  in  eating;  what  are  the  imprejfions  which  a 
young  mind  muft  neceflarily  receive  in  the 
early  part  of  education  ? Does  not  a boy  per- 
ceive, from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  every  indivi- 
dual around  him  eagerly  preffing  forward  to 
a feaft,  or  grumbling  and  repining  over  humble 
fare  ? Are  no’t  his  ears  perpetually  regaled 
with  culinary  criticifms,  and  his  appetite  in- 
cefTantly  whetted  with  defcriptions  of  fumptu- 
ous  repafts  ^ Is  he  not  initiated  from  his  cradle 
into  the  arcana  of  cookery  ? Is  he  not,  long 
before  the  age  of  maturity,  an  experienced  and 
profound  connoifleur  in  every  branch  of  the  art? 

* 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  daily  ob- 
jects that  ftrike  a boy  educated  in  Scotland  ? 
(Remember,  faid  my  father,  that,  in  this  com- 
parative view,  I allude  to  the  rnferior  clafs  of 
inhabitants  in  either  country);  Nurfed  in  the 
lap  of  Economy,  he  fees  father,  mother,  friends, 
and  acquaintance,  looking  forward,  not  to  im- 
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mediate  enjoyments,  but  to  future  profpedds. 
He  obferves  few  preparations  for  the  feaft,  but 
every  preparation  for  the  holiday,  the  kirk,  and 
the  fair.  In  other  words,  he  fees  the  belly  con- 
ftantly  pinched,  for  the  purpofe  of  accumula- 
ting fomething  for  the  back;  and  that  a decent 
appearance  is  an  objedl  of  much  more  atten- 
tion, to  both  young  and  old,  than  all  the  glut- 
tony of  a Maximus,  or  the  luxury  of  a He- 
LioGABALUS.  Now  (continued  my  father), 
what  are  the  inevitable  confequences  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent impreffions  on  the  removal  of  a young 
man  from  his  paternal  home,  and  in  particular 
from  his  native  country  ? In  the  one  cafe,  in 
all  likelihood,  one  boy  finds  a change  in  every 
thing  for  the  worfe  ; in  the  other,  he  experi- 
ences a change  for  the  better.  At  all  events, 
Ihould  the  day  of  Pentecoft  arrive,  we  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  the  Englifbman’s  fuffcrings  will 
be  the  moft  acute  of  the  two ; and  indeed, 
in  every  fituation  where  (hort  commons,  or 
hard  fare,  vifit  our  foldiers  or  our  feamen,  the 
truth  of  this  conclufion  is  but  too  apparent. 

Not 
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Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at.  He  muft  be  a 
philofopher  indeed,  who,  after  having  tailed 
the  pleafures  of  fenfual  gratification, ^an  tempe- 
rate his  appetite  to  the  hard  neceffity  of  the 
times  without  murmuring.  The  mind,  once 
accuftomed  to  habitual  enjoyment,  muft  of- 
ten recur  to  the  circumftance  which  produ- 
ced it,  and  as  often  wifli  for  a renewal  of  what 
formerly  afforded  pleafure.  This  retrofpea  of 
the  paji,  and  pifgah  view  of  the  future,  muft 
operate  powerfully  in  withdrawing  fteady,  pa- 
tient, and  cheerful  attention  from  the  prefent ; 
and  it  is  to  this  caufe,  and  to  no  other,  that  I at- 
tribute the  whole  of  that  difference  which,  un- 
queftionably,  marks  the  condua  of  our  Englifh 
and  Scotch  foldiers,  failors,  and,  I may  add,  me- 
chanics ; and  which  often  renders  one  defcrip- 
tion  of  men,  even  with  inferior  abilities  and  ac- 
tivity, objeas  of  fuperior  truft.” 

**  And  yet,  Captain  (faid  Mr  Balfour),  you  feem 
to  prefer  this  mode  of  education  to  that  of 
our  own.”~*»  I prefer  (faid  my  father)  an  educa- 
tion 
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tion  which  brings  young  men,  who  have  nothing 
but  their  induflry  to  depend  upon,  early  into 
ufcful  employment,  to  that  which  tends  to  re- 
tard their  progrefs,  without  giving  one  fingle  ad- 
vantage in  return.  But  while  I prefer  what  con- 
tributes to  the  advancement  of  general  induftry, 
it  does  not  follow,  Mr  Balfour,  that  I approve 
of  maladies  that  impede  its  full  eifedf.  Thefe 
maladies  I have  juft  fpecified  and  condemned; 
and  as  they  certainly  do  not  originate  from 
learnings  it  refts  with  you  to  prove  (faid  my 
father  fmiling),  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Roman  Clajjlcs  would  effedfuate  a ct^re.” — “ It 
likewife  refts  with  you,  Captain,  to  prove  that 
it  would  not  (faid  Mr  Balfour) ; and  that  the 
prevailing  education  in  our  own  country  is  not 
the  fecret,  though  filent  caufe,  of  that  humble 
temperance,  prudence,  and  economy,  which 
charadlerife  the  lower  clafTes  of  fociety  in  Scot- 
land, and  which  afterwards  contribute  to  their 
future  fuccefs.” — “ If  by  educution,  you  mean 
Latin  and  Greek  (faid  my  father),  I have  proved 
that  already.” — “ As  how.?”  (faid  Mr  Balfour) 

— « By 
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1 — “ By  fliewing  (faid  my  father),  that  thofe 
who  do  fucceed,  and  excel  by  their  good  con- 
du£l,  know  fio  more  of  either  than  my  dog 
Bor  ran.** — But  you  have  forgot  to  prove,  Cap- 
tain, that  thofe  who  doj  aft  lefs  meritorioully.” 
— “ Admitting  (faid  my  father)  that  they  do 
not,  is  lo/s  of  time  no  confideration  ? Is  it  not 
abfurd  to  wafte  five  or  fix  years  of  the  moft 
valuable  period  in  life,  in  acquiring  nothing 
towards  future  fuccefs  ? and  cannot  this  im- 
portant period  be  employed  to  better  purpofes  ? ” 
— *<  I do  not  think  it  can  (faid  Mr  Balfour  brilk- 
ly).  What  can  a boy  learn  from  the  age  of  eight 
to  fourteen  ? ” — ^^Any  thing  better  (faid  my  fa- 
ther) than  that  which  for  years  he  cannot  com- 
prehend: but  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
prove  that,  in  the  period  juft  mentioned,  much 
and  material  inftruftion  may  be  attained.  The 
queftion,  Mr  Balfour,  may  be  reduced  to  a very 
narrow  compafs — it  turns  on  this  fimple  point. 
What  is  the  education  the  moji  likely  to  procure  a 
young  man  of  no  fortune  or  expe^atioUi  early  em- 
ployment— contribute  to  preferment — andfecure 
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an  eligible  ejlablijhment  in  lifc  P For  the  accom* 
plifliment  of  thefe  defirable  ends — What  are 
the  tools  •which  he  muft  -work  •with  ? — What  are 
the  talents  moft  generally  in  requeftP  Is  it  the 
knowledge  of  a dead  language,  for  which,  in  all 
probability,  he  never  afterwards  will  find  the 
fmalieft  occafion  ? or  is  it  the  knowledge  of 
what,  in  a great  trading  opulent  nation,  is  conti- 
nually in  demand  ? Is  it  an  acquaintance  with 
ancient  republics,  ftatefmen,  and  heroes  ? or 
with  the  arts,  commerce,  and  manufadfurcs  of 
the  country  in  which  he  refides  ? Is  it  nouns, 
verbs,  and  participles  ? or  figures,  penmanfhip, 
and  accounts  ? Is  it,  in  Ihort,  the  fentiments 
of  a Roman  ? or  the  fentiments  of  a man  of 
bufinefs  — ‘<  And  what  prevents  all  this  from 
being  attained  together  with  a knowledge  of 
Xatin”  (faid  Mr  Balfour). — “ Want  of  time! 
•want  of  time!  (exclaimed  my  father).  The 
grand  and  principal  objedt  is,  to  get  our  fons 
as  early  inftrudlcd  as  polTible,  not  only  to  eafe 
poor  parents  of  a heavy  charge,  but  to  enable 
them  to  feize  the  golden  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  any  ufeful  profeflion  with  advantage. 
Remember,  Mr  Balfour,  what  our  friend  Ho- 
race fays. 

Cum  tihi  funt  nati  nec  opes  tunc  art  thus  tllos 
Injlnie  quo pojjint  inopem  defendere  vit^*.  a 

To  poftpone  or  to  trifle  with  tliis  period,  is 
madnefs  or  folly  in  the  extreme ! A young 
man,  after  a certain  time  of  life,  begins  to  judge 
for  himfelf,  and  adls  accordingly.  His  mind 
takes  particular  bents,  which  the  partiality  of 
parents  miftakes  for  the  operations  of  genius. 
He  will,  in  confequence  of  flight  and  tranfient 
imprelTions,  do  this,  or  that,  or  nothing.  Paf- 
fions  and  predilections  fpring  up ; a love  of 
pleafure  and  amufement  commences  } difpofi- 
tions,  founded  on  vanity  or  airy  imagination, 
take  root  j habits  are  formed,  till,  unable  tp 
ftoop  to  laborious  operations  with  eafe,  or  pro- 
fecute  ufeful  profefllons  with  perfeverance,  he 
remains 

♦ When  you  have  children  and  not  wealth,  then  furnifh 
them  with  trades  that  they  may  be  able  to  fupport  an  indi- 
gent life. 
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remains  loitering  in  a ftate  of  wavering  inac- 
tivity or  idle  expedation,  a burden  to  his 
friends,  and  ufelefs  to  the  community  ; when, 
by  an  early  launch  into  the  world,  he  might 
have  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  line  of  emolu- 
ment, and  rifen  to  refped  and  eminence  among 
his  fellow  citizens.” 

7^*^  And,  pray,  what  may  thebe  period  for  this 
faid  Captain” (faid  Mr  Balfour)  ? — « Fif- 

teen^ or  fixteen  at  fartheft  (faid  my  father).  By 
that  time,  and  with  proper  inftrudion,  a young 
man  may  face  the  world  without  a blulh  for  his 
ignorance,  and  be  enabled  toprofecuteany  ufeful 
profeflion  to  advantage.” — “ And  what,  in  the 
name  of  heaven  (faid  Mr  Balfour),  can  be  the 
important  branches  of  education  which,  exclu- 
five  of  the  dead  languages,  are  to  occupy  all 
this  time,  and  qualify  the  fon  of  a gentleman 
for  fuch  multifarious  undertakings?” — I will 
briefly  enumerate  them  (faid  my  father,  touch- 
ing his  left  thumb  with  his  right  fore-finger, 
and  ftriking  it  repeatedly  at  each  enumera- 
tion) j 
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tion);  I will  briefly  enumerate  them,  Mr'Bal- 

four,  and  leave  you  to  decide  as  to  their  uti- 
lity. 

In  the  firft  place,  a particular  attention  to 
penmanjhipi  figures ^ and  accounts ^ I hold  to  be 
inclifpenfibly  necelTary;  becaufe  with  fuch  ma- 
terials a young  man  may  enter  into  any  pro- 
feflion  (the  learned  excepted)  with  advantage ; 
and  without  them,  into  none.  They  are  the 
current  coin  of  every  civilized  country,  but  in 
this,  and  every  great  commercial  ftate,  they  are 
the  fprings  which  fet  the  whole  machinery  in 
motion.  By  thefe,  I mean  not  the  mere  in- 
ftru£Uon  obtained  at  fchool ; but  that  which 
is  acquired  by  pradllcal  experience  in  a count- 
ing-houfe,  and  which,  at  an  early  period,  may 
qualify  him  for  a man  of  bufinefs,  whatever 
the  nature  of  that  bufinefs  may  be.  In  the  fei 
cond  place,  I am  for  a thorough  knowledge  of 
geography ; for  the  attainment  of  which,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  Imprefs  memorable  hifto- 
rical  events  on  the  mind,  I would  have  gco- 
D ' g’’''^p^'y 
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graphy  and  hiftory  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
one  another.  All  boys  are  fond  of  draw- 
ing ; and  few  parents  attend  to  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  this  elegant  and  de- 
lightful art.  Exclufive  of  the  pleafure  it  con- 
veys to  an  ingenious  mind,  it  often  opens  a 
door  to  preferment,  emolument,  and  refpedl. 
The  philofopher,  the  naturalifl;,  the  man  of 
fcience,  and  the  man  of  tafte,  all  own  and  ad- 
mire Its  influence,  and  mufl  venerate  thecaufc 
which  produces  fuch  funds  of  pleafure  and  in- 
formation. It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  heft 
feathers  in  a foldier’s  cap  ; and,  independently 
of  every  advantage  to  the  traveller  and  circum- 
navigator, it  is  of  itfelf,  as  a profelhonal  art, 
perhaps  the-  moft  delightful  and  profitable, 
' colledfively,  of  any  exifting.  But,  like  all  the 
other  fine  arts  (faid  my  father),  drawing  has 
its  fafeinating  charms  to  lead  its  votaries 
aftray,  and  fhould  therefore  be  guarded  againft, 
and  reftrained  within  due  limits.  Mathematics 
I certainly  would  not  leave  out,  nor  the  ftudy 
oi  natural  Exclufively  of  their  af- 

fiftance 
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fiftance  in  profecuting  many  of  the  ufeful  arts 
to  advantage,  they  accullom  the  youthful  mind 
to  reafon  juftly  and  acutely ; but  I am  not  for 
extending  the  ftudy  of  thofe  branches,  particu- 
larly the  firft,  too  far.  The  firft  fix  books  of 
'E\xc\\<\f  trigonometry^  and  a competent 

knowledge  of  geometryy  I Ihould  think  a fuffi- 
cient  foundation  for  future  profecution,  if  ne- 
ceiTary.  Thefe,  together  with  the  elements  of 
navigatiorii  and  the  ufual  accompaniments  pf 
w’hat  diflinguilhes  a genteel  education,  among 
which  I unquefl-ionably  would  not  exclude  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  hwguagef  I call  the 
ejfential  parts  of  a young  man’s  education  ; and 
poflefl'ed  of  thefe,  I am  perfuaded  he  is  fully 
qualified  to  brufii  through  life,  not  only  with 
fuccefsj  but  with  refpeclability ; and  at  all 
times  prepared  to  catch  at  any  of  the  ufeful 
profeflions  which  opportunity  may  throw  in 
his  way.’’ — Qxxijgocd  Cod!  Captain  (exclaimed- 
Mr  Balfour,  rendered  almoft  frantic  with  this 
total  exclufion  of  ancient  literature),  w^hat  are 
all  thefe  ejfentialsy  as  you  call  them,  to  a young 
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man  who,  either  by  birth,  connexions,  or  abi- 
lities, is  intitled  to  fill  offices  which  lead  to 
honour  and  diftinXion  ; and  which,  in  a par- 
ticular manner,  demand  fome  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education  to  render  him,  in  thofe 
departments,  dignified  or  refpeXable  ? How 
can  any  man,  who  afpires  to  a ftation  above 
the  mere  vulgar,  put  pen  to  paper,  or  open  his 
lips  }n  company,  without  a knowledge  of  com- 
pofition,  which  nothing  but  an  acquaintance 
with  the  clajjics  can  give without  a correX- 
iiefs  in  language,  which  nothing  but  a know- 
ledge of  grammar  can  produce  ? What  a fi- 
gure, for  inftance,  would  any  military  man,  a- 
bove  the  rank  of  a ferjeant,  make  in  converfap 
tion,  v/ere  he  unacquainted  with  tire  hiftory  of 
thofe  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  ought  to  be  tlie 
invariable  patterns  of  his  conduX  ? And,  in 
talking  of  their  memorable  operations,  or  in 
tranfmitting  an  account  of  his  own,  how  con- 
temptible would  he  appear,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow  officers,  friends,  and  acquaintance, 
were  he  unable  to  exprefs  himfelf,  like  a fol- 
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dier  and  a gentleman,  and  be  forced  to  make 
ufeof  the  phrafeology  of  a porter,  or  a compo- 
sition that  would  difgrace  liis  walherwoman  ? 
Ut  ager  quamvis  fertills  fine  cultura  fru£lum, 
idea  non  poteft  fic  fine  dodlrina  animus*.  But 
to  put  rank,  and-the  ftation  of  a gentleman^ 
altogether  out  of  the  queftion,  and  to  view 
mankind  fimply  in  the  light  of  citizens  emer- 
ging, by  the  efforts  of  induftry,  from  penury  to 
wealth,  and,  by  a laudable  ambition,,  rifing 
from  obfcurity  to  confequence  and  power,  let 
; me  afk  you.  Captain,  if  the  poffeffion  of  litera*- 
ry  talents  are  not  forae  of  the  highefl  fteps  of 
the  ladder  by  which  they  afcend,  and,  after 
mounting  to  the  top,  fome  of  the  brightefl  or- 
naments they  can  poffefs  ? Is  not  an  illiterate 
man  an  object  of  contempt,  however  elevated 
his  ftation  ? Interrogatus  Ariftippus  (fays  CL- 
icero),  quod  difcrimen  effet  inter  doElos  et  indoc^ 
tcs  ? refpondit,  idem  quod  inter  equos  domitos 

3 et 


» As  land,  though  fertile,  cannot  bring  forth  fruit  without 
; cuIcivatioD,  fo  neither  can  the  mind. 
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ct  non  domltas*.  And  is  not  the  fcholar  look- 
ed up  to  with  refpc(Sl  even  in  the  bofom  of  po- 
verty ? — is  not  the  gentleman  venerated  and 
refpe£led  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  and 
erudition  he  has  obtained  ? What  renders 
Captain  Macpherfon,  at  this  moment,  even 
with  a {lender  fortune,  fo  fuperior  to  all  the 
men  of  landed  property  round  him,  but  the 
fuperior  company  with  which  he  has  aflbcia- 
ted,  and  the  fuperior  education  which  he  has 
received.  Videmus  literas  et  ingenuas  artes, 
non  folum  beatse  vitae  obleflationem,  fed  etiam. 
.levamen  maximum  f.  And  will  yew.  Sir,  who 
experience  fuch  advantages  and  confolations 
from  a liberal  education,  exclude  your  fon  from 
fimiiar  enjoyments;  and  with  talents  fo  promi- 
fing,  bury  every  budding  bloiTom  of  genius  in 
the  charnel  of  mean  vulgarity,  and  obfcure 

every 

♦ Ariflippus  being  afked.what  differerce  there  is  between 
the  learned  and  unlearned  ? replied,  the  fame  that  is  between  ■ 
horfes  that  are  broken  and  thofe  that  are  not  broken. 

•}■  We  fee  that  learning  and  the  polite  arts  are  not  only  the  j 
entertainnrent  of  a happy  life,  but  likcwife  its  relief. 
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every  luminous  ray  of  fancy  in  the  dark  tomb 
of  oblivion  ! I cannot  bear  the  idea  (faid  Mr 
Balfour,  rifing  haftily  from  his  feat,  and  walk- 
ing as  haftily  acrofs  the  room) — I cannot  bear 
the  idea! — upon  my  foul  I cannot!” 

“I  WAS  proceeding  (faid  my  father  with 
great  coolnefs)  to  a confideration  of  this  very 
important  and  neceffary  branch  of  education, 
and,  of  courfe,  am  not  altogether  unprepared 
for  your  queflion,  Mr  Balfour.  A corredt 
knowledge  of  our  own  language,  I am  fo  far 
irom  excluding  from  my  fyftem,  that  I hold  it 
of  the  utmoft  confequence.  Every  young  man, 
whatever  his  flation  in  life  may  be,  muft  de- 
rive advantages  from  it ; and  without  it,  every 
man  who  afpires  to  the  rank  of  a gentleman, 
muft,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  fuffer  de- 
gradation. It  is  a thorough  conviction  of  this 
truth,  fou.nded  on  repeated  experience,  that 
has  induced  me,  among  other  confiderations, 
to  condemn  the  general  fyftem  of  education 
adopted  in  this  country ; for  fo  far  am  I from 

agreeing 
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agreeing  with  you  in  the  idea  that  Latin  is  in- 
difpenfible  for  the  attainment  of  good  Englifli 
conrjpofition,  I am,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  of 
opinion,  that,  in  the  limited  time  which  I have 
allotted  for  fcholadic  inftrii<ftion,  it  is  the  great 
impediment.  (Mr  Balfour  held  up  his  hands 
and  groaned.)  In  one  month  (continued  my 
father)  I will  engage  to  make  a boy  compre- 
hend more  of  the  grammatical  conflru<ftion  of 
his  own  language  than  Watt  otRuddjman 
will  do  in  twehe ; and  in  one  tenth  part  of  the 
time  confumed  in  acquiring  the  common  prin-. 
ciples  of  an  unknown  tongue,  I vdll,  by  the. 
lielp  of  Englifli  grammar,  the  perufal  of  good 
Englifli  authors,  elegant  tranflations,  and  fre- 
quent pra£lice  in  Englifli  compofition,  give 
liini  a more  eafy,  accurate,  and  pollflied  flyie-, 
than  all  .that  Tacitus,  Titus  Ljvius,  or 
Tullius  Cicero,  can  produce.  And  why  ? 
Becaufe  in  the  time  one  boy  is  getting  unknown 
vocables  by  rote,  the  other  is  applying  fami- 
liar words  grammatically  to  familiar  ufes.  Be- 
caufe, while  the  one  is  hammering  his  brains 
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to  find  out  rules  for  purpofes  which  he  does 
not  comprehend,  the  other  is  advancing  ra- 
pidly and  pleafantly  In  talks  where  inllru^fion 
is  exemplified- by  produftions  of  tafte,  and  dai4y 
ftrengthened  by  works  of  his  own  creation. 
Becaufe,  in  the  frequent  perufal  of  approved 
Engllih  authors,  the  ear  is  not  only  mor-e  ac- 
cuftomed  to  an  Englifli  idiom,  but  more  fami- 
liarized to  a good  ftyle,  and  much  lefs  liable 
to  be  vitiated  by  a bad  one,  than  in  a common 
grammar  fchool,  where  the  utmoft  perfedfion 
of  Englijb  compcjitian  confifts  in  hafty  literal 
tranflations ; and  where  the  criterion  of  tajie 
centres  in  one  man,  often  as  deficient  in  this 
grand  requifite,  as  in  every  other  that  confti- 
tutes  elegance  and  purity  in  writing.  Becaivfe, 
from  the  difference  of  idiom  in  the  Engliih  nwd 
Latin  language,  a vernacular  knowledge  of  the 
one  cannot  be  acquired  by  a ftudy  of  the 
other ; as  a proof  of  which  I do  maintain,  that 
before  we  can  attain  a corre<Slnefs  in  Englifli 
compofition,  we  are  under  the  ncceffity  of  un- 
learning a great  deal  of  what,  with  infinite  la- 
bour 
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hour  and  difficulty,  we  formerly  acquired. 
But  what  I hold  as  one  of  the  moft  important 
confiderations  annexed  to  an  early  application 
to  Engli/lj  grammar  and  EngHJh  compofition 

is,  that  having  palTed  through  youth  without 

it,  we  feldom  or  never  apply  ouvfelves  to  it 
after.  Were  we  to  examine  the  general  run 
of  young  men  who  have  cfcaped  the  tram- 
mels of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  often  plume 
themfelves  on  what  is  called  an  academical 
education^  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  would 
he  too  evident.  Nay,  ffiould  we  analyfe  the 
ftylc  even  of  fome  of  thofe  authors  who  look 
down  on  the  mere  Englifh  fcholar  with  fove- 
reign  contempt,  we  ffiall  find,  that  with  much 
erudition  there  is  often  much  want  of  ele- 
gance ; and  that,  amidft  true  genius  and  fcicnce, 
there  are  not  only  embarraffinent  in  the  con- 
flruflion,  but  confufion  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  own  vernacular  idiom. 

“ Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Latin 
language  and  fome  of  its  teachers  (continued  my 

father. 
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father,  bowing  refpe£lfully  to  Mr  Balfour),  do 
you  conceive  that  a lad  of  tolerable  parts,  and  , 
with  the  education  I have  fpecified,  is  unqua- 
lified to  fill  any  department  with  refpedfability 
to  himfelf,  and  credit  to  the  office  he  holds  ? 
Nay,  do  you  not  really  think  that  he  will  ac- 
quit himfelf  juft  as  well  in  everything  relative 
to  the  man  of  bufinefs  and  the  gentleman,  as  if 
he  had  been  fome  years  conjugating  Latin  verbs 
at  a grammar  fchool  “ I do  not'*'  (faid  Mr 
Balfour  rather  tartly). — “ I will,  however, 
lay  ten  to  one  (faid  my  father)  that  at  the  age 
of  fixteen,  my  Englifhman  will  outftrip  your 
Roman  in  every  ufeful  profeffion  they  are  put 
to  i and  if,  with  equal  advantages,  he  does  not 
approach  the  goal  of  preferment  fome  years 
fooner,  I will  engage  to  eat  for  my  dinner  all 
the  ancient  authors,  which,  no  doubt,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  difquifition  you  think  I have 
grofsly  blafphemed  ” — “ You  had  much  bet- 
ter exclude  the  ancient  authors  and  ancient 
learning  altogether  (faid  Mr  Balfour  peevifh- 
Iy)j  for,  according  to  your  fyftem,  they  appear 
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to  be  totally  irfelefs.” — Pardon  me  (faid  my 
father),  I fliould  be  loth  indeed  to  advance 
any  fuch  dodlrine.  My  fyftem,  recollefl  Mr 
Balfour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  learved 
profejfions.  It  applies  folely  to  a numerous 
and  reffeclable  defcription  of  men,  whofe  fi- 
tuations  in  life  demand  exertion^  and  whofe 
purfuits  admit  not  of  delay.  But  to  thofe  whom 
PORTUNE  and  leisure  enable  to  profecute 
the  bent  of  their  inclinations,  or  to  fuch  wdiofe 
time  is  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  polite  li- 
terature and  the  fciences,  Lam  for  opening  a 
large  field,  not  only  for  the  exerclfe  of  talents, 
but  the  full  gratification  of  tafte.  To  exclude 
fu^-h  from  a (Indy  of  the  ancients,  would,  of  all 
other  plans,bethe-moft;  prepofterous  and  unjuft. 
No  fource  .which  conveys  rational  and  intel- 
Jedlual  pleafure  ought  to  be  impeded  ; and, 
perhaps,  no  fource  is  better  calculated  to  con- 
vey information  and  delight  to  an  elegant  and 
comprehenfive  mind,  than  theperufai  of  w'orks 
w^hich  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  admi- 
.red  while  good  tafte  and  manly  reafoning  con- 
tinue 
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tlnue  to  exift.  Whatever  I have  advanced  in 
fupport  of  iifeful  and  general  education,  let  it 
not  be  inferred  that  I am,  or  ever  was,  un- 
friendly to  the  ancient  daffies  : They  have  been 
the  favourite  ‘ companions  of  my  youth and, 
if  I miftake  not,  they  will  be  the  < friends  of 
my  old  age.’  In  the  midfl;  of  trials  they  have 
borne  me  up,  and  armed  me  with  fortitude  and 
refignation : in  the  hour  of  folitude,  of  fic\- 
nefs,  and  of  forrow,  they  have  cheered  my  def- 
pondency,  and  foothed  mydiftrefs!  Even  now 
(faid  my  father,  looking  tenderly  at  his  wife 
and  children)  they  fill  up  the  paufe  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  interval  of  paternal  and  connu- 
bial blifs  ; and  although,  no  doubt,  they  occa- 
fionally  remind  me  of  their  unprojitablenefsy  I 
am  afraid  I would  not  willingly  exchange  them 
for  all  that  Fortune  could  bellow.”  What  a 
pity  it  is  (faid  Mr  Balfour,  melting  into  tears 
of  tranfport)  that  one  who  can  fpeak  fo  well  in 
favour  of  learning,  Ihould  ever  fay  any  thing 
agaiiift  it ! O re(Slam  finceramque  vitam ! O 
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duke  otium  honeftumque  ac  pene  omnia  ne- 
gotia  pukhris  !” 

This  converlatlon,  however,  was  produc- 
tive of  very  different  efFefts,  on  my  mind,  from 
what  my  father  intended.  The  conclufion  of 
his,  fpeech,  in  favour  of  claflical  education, 
overturned  all  he  had  previoufly  advanced  a- 
gainft  it  *,  and  the  glow  and  enthufiafm  of  Mr 
Balfour’s  affe£bion  for  the  ancients,  naturally 
led  me  to  fuppofe  that  fomething  exquifitely 
delightful  was  annexed  to  their  acquaintance. 
Trom  that  moment  I became  a fcholar  in  fen- 
timent  and  inclination — the  dulce  o/i«m-^the 
reElam  ftnceramque  vitamy  were  implanted  in 
the  foil — I fighed  for  an  introdmflion  to  the 
walks  of  literature,  tafte,  and  imagination;  nor 
was  it  long  before  honeft  Balfour  brought  this 
introduction  about,  notwithftanding  my  fa- 
ther’s politive  prohibition  to  the  contrary. 
He  was  the  more  induced  to  take  this  ftep, 
from  the  following  accidental  difcovery  of  my 
natural  difpofition ; for  in  fpite  of  every  refo- 

lution 
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lution  on  my  part,  or  impofed  talk  on  his,  cer- 
tain parts  of  Ovid  and  Virgil  were  never 
1 recited  aloud  in  the  fchool,  but  the  account- 
book,  date,  and  pencil  were  inftantly  laid  afide, 
and  forgot  as  completely  as  if  they  had  never 
been  in  hand. 

One  day,  in  particular,  as  this  little  fove- 
! reign  of  literature  was  ftrutting  aerofs  the 
f fchool,  expounding  in  ftrong  emphafis  and 
; intonation  the  pafSonate  and  afFefting  ftory 
cof  Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  his  eye  accidentally 
ccaught  me>  while  liftening  with  greedy  ears, 
:and  my  whole  countenance  expreffive  of  emo- 
ttion.  Struck  with  the  fingularity  of  my  ap* 
ppearance,  he  accofted  me  with — « Well,  Mr 

( Charles,  have  you  worked  your  queftion  

No,  Sir  (faid  I with  fome  confufion),  I have 
nnot.”— « And  why  are  you  not  bufy  then  . 

“ * Sir  (faid  I with  infinite  naivete),  I cannot 
^.vork  any  queftion,  or  attend  to  any  thing  elfe, 
awhile  you  are  repeating  the  ftory  of  Pyramus 
I md  Thilbe.”  Conceiving  this  a compliment 
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.paid  to  his  powers  of  tranflation,  and  unable 
to  conceal  the  pleafure  it  conveyed,  he  imme- 
diately rejoined — “ And  would  you  not  like, 
my  dear  boy ! to  be  able  to  read  thofe  beauti- 
ful ftories  in  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  and  which  as  far  fupafles  the  beft 
tranflation  that  can  be  given,  as  the  fplendour 
of  yonder  fun  is  to  the  faint  glimmering  of  a 
rufh  taper  ?” — O yes,  Sir  (faid  I with  a deep 
fjgh,  and  dejedled  look),  but  my  papa  will  not 
confent  to  it!  ” — “ Then  you  /ha//  be  enabled 
(replied  the  enraptured  pedagogue),  whether 
he  confents  to  it  or  not ; for,  rather  than  fuf- 
fer  fuch  genius  to  remain  uncultured,  I (hall 
teach  you  without  your  papa’s  knowledge,  and 
that  too  without  fee  or  reward.”  And  indeed, 
this  worthy  admirer  of  the  Romans  was  as 
good  as  his  promife  ; for  as  I boarded  with  him 
for  fome  time  after,  he  contrived,  by  unweari- 
ed attention  on  his  fide,  and  uncommon  appli- 
cation on  mine,  to  lay  no  bad  foundation  for 
afcending,  at  a future  period,  to  the  ‘ more 
lofty  and  dignified  parts  of  education.^  But  the 

time 
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time  now  approached  when  thefe  plans  were 
to  be  fruftrated,  and  when  this  favourite  pupil 
was  to  be  torn,  not  only  from  the  tuition  of  a 
kind  preceptor,  but  from  the  protection  of  the 
tendereft  and  moll  afFeCtionate  of  parents. 

Having  arrived  at  my  fourteenth  year,  and 
received  all  thofe  eflential  parts  of  education 
which  my  father  deemed  neceflary,  my  rela- 
tion in  Briftol  anxioufly  waited  my  arrival.  A 
time  was  therefore  fixed  for  this  feparation ; 
which  hung  fo  heavy  on  the  minds  of  my  mo- 
ther and  fifter,  that  a conftant  gloom  and  de- 
preffion  of  fpirits  reigned  throughout  the  fa- 
mily for  fome  months  previous  to  my  .depar- 
ture. My  father,  although  he  wore  the  fem- 
blance  of  tranquillity,  and,  to  fortify  my  mo- 
ther s mind,  even  expatiated  on  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  this  event,  felt  all  thofe 
tender  emotions  that  ufually  fpring  up  when 
we  are  about  to  lofe  an  objeCt  of  affeClion  j 
and  when  my  mother,  overcome  with  the  idea 
^ an  eternal  adieu,  ufed  to  give  vent  .to  her 
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forrows  and  complaints,  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  carry  on  the  difgulfe.  My  leaving  them  at 
this  time,  too,  was  rendered  doubly  diftrefling 
by  the  news  of  my  brother's  death  in  Jamaica, 
which  arrived  but  a few  months  before.  This 
circumftance,  independent  of  the  grief  it  pro-  » 
duced,  awakened  all  riiofe  apprehenfions  which 
diftrafted  my  mother’s  mind  on  my  approach- 
ing departure ; for,  with  a prefentiment  which 
indeed  the  conclufion  authorifed,  fhe  could 
never  be  reafoned  out  of  a firm  belief  that  our 
parting  would  be  the  laft.  My  fitter,  though 
five  years  older,  had  long  been  my  conttant 
companion  when  at  home  ; and  fometime  be- 
fore my  departure,  an  additional  ftrength  of 
att^ion  had  fprung  up  between  us.  Whole 
nights  would  we  fit  up  converfing  by  the  fire- 
fide,  when  all  the  rett  of  the  family  were  afleep  ; 
whole  evenings  walk  out  together,  heedlefe  and 
indifferent  to  any  other  Ibeiety.  Thefe  ftolen- 
interviews  efcaped  not  the  oWervation  of  my 
father  and  mother  ; and  while  it  yielded  them 

delight,  it  likewife  added  to  the  poignancy  of 

their 
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their  affliftion,  when  they  refle<Si:ed  how  foon 
fuch  endearing  ties  would  be  broken.  “ In- 
human monfters  ! (would  my  mother  exclaim, 
alluding  to  thofe  who  had  defrauded  my  father 
of  his  property)  inhuman  monfters  ! thus  to 
rob  me  of  my  children  ; fcatter  them  abroad, 
and  tear  them  afunder,  when  Nature  has  ce- 
mented them  fo  clofely  together  !” 

My  route  was  ftrft  to  Glafgow,  where  I was 
to  remain  fome  time,  and  from  thence  to  ~ 
Greenock ; from  which  place  I was  to  embark 
for  Briftol.  On  the  mormng  of  my  departure, 
my  mother  rofe  early  ; and  before  I was  ready 
to  mount  my  little  poney,  had  rode  off  preci- 
pitately to  avoid  what  fhe  well  knew  would 
happen.  A meflage  from  my  father  fummoii- 
ed  me  to  his  bed-chamber  when  I was  about 
to  depart.  I found  him  in  bed,  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  the  room  purpofely  darkened^  Ta- 
king me  by  the  hand,  he  addreflcd  me  in  the 
following  words,  which  I have  often  repeated 
fince  with  tendcmcfs,  and  which,  at  this  mo-^ 
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ment,are  dill  engraven  on  my  mind:  “ My  dear 
Charles,  you  are  now  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  inftru6Uons  ; and  I flatter  myfelf, 
that  after  what  I have  fo  anxioufly  laboured  to 
produce,  any  farther  inftrmSHons  of  mine  will 
henceforth  be  unneceflary.  You  have  recei- 
ved from  Nature  good  difpofitions  and  good 
parts ; let  not  the  example  of  worthlefs  and 
contemptible  minds  debafe  them.  Whatever 
your  faults  and  follies  may  be  (for  no  man  is 
without  them),  let  them  be  the  faults  and  fol- 
lies of  a gentleman.  Shun  low  company ; and 
always  afpire  to  fociety  above  you.  Confider 
a mean  a<Slion  as  worfe  than  death ; for  no 
length  of  time  can  wipe  it  out.  Be  a man  of 
truth  and  fidelity ; and  whatever  your  lot  in 
life  may  be,  think  not  any  honed  profef- 
Con  below  your  notice,  nor  your  employer's 
intcred  a matter  of  indifference.  Avoid  quar- 
rels by  gentlenefs  and  civility  to  all  i but  check 
infolence  and  audacity  with  becoming  firmnefs 
and  fpirit.  In  a won!,  be  a man  of  honour,  a 
man  of  humanity,  and,  above  all,  a fervant  to 

your 
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your  God ; and  may  God  Almighty  dlreft  and 
protc£l:  you  in  all  your  ways !”  Having  deli- 
vered himfelf  thusj  he  prefled  me  tohisbofom  y 
and,  muffling  his  head  with  the  bed-cloathes,  I 
could  hear,  as  I went  out  of  the  room,  the 
ftifled  groans  of  grief  and  afFedion  burft  from 
his  manly  breaft. 

Till  this  time  my  heart  had  never’ known 
the  full  fympathy  of  grief,  nor  any  of  thofe 
emotions  which  had  fo  long  agitated  the  reft 
of  the  family.  I had  feen  my  mother  and  After, 
and  even  the  fervants,  repeatedly  in  tears  at  my 
approaching  departure ; while  the  profpe£f  of 
new  feenes  and  delightful  obje£ls  made  mewon- 
der  at  their  affliction.  But  the  moment  my  fa- 
ther’s ftruggling  forrows  reached  my  ears,  all 
my  tendernefs  arofe,  and  burft  into  an  agony 
of  grief.  Poor  Henrietta,  who  till  then  had 
fat  weeping  in  Alence  below,  foon  caught  the 
found  j which,  operating  like  an  eleClric  ftroke 
on  the  gentlenefs  of  her  nature,  produced  con- 
cords in  perfect  union.  O Charles!  Charles! 
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(exclaimed  this  affectionate  girl,  as  I at  laft'  ~ 
efcaped  from  her  frantic  embrace),  my  dear, 
my  lovely,  Charles  ! I fhall  never,  never  fee 
you  more.” — ^Alas  ! Henrietta  ! little  did  I 
think,  at  the  time,  that  a prophetefs  fo  young 
would  have  fpoken  fo  true. 

My  ftay  at  Glafgow  was  for  fomc  months ; 
during  which  I received  the  hft  polilh  to  my 
country  education.^r  I remember  little  more  of 
my  voyage  to  Briftol,  than  the  moft  exceflive 
fea-ficknefs,  which  produced  an  early  diflike 
to  a mode  of  life  which  I never  fince  could  re- 
lifli,  although  it  has  been  my  lot  to  experience 
a great  deal  of  its  trials.  My  deftination  at 
Briftol  did  not  tend  to  eradicate  thefe  impref- 
fions. 

On  my  arrival,  I was  fcnfibly  ftruck  with  a 
change  of  fcenc  very  oppofite  to  what  I had 
formerly  experienced.  My  coufin's  houfe  was 
fituated  in  one  of  the  moft  falhionable  parts  of 
the  town,  and  fitted  up  in  a ftyle,  not  only 
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' Tiandfome,  but  elegant.  The  whole  difplayed 
tafte  joined  to  the  utmofl:  neatnefs  ; and  fuch 
^were  the  extraordinary  attentions  paid  to  clean- 
linefs,  fcrubbihg,  waxing,  and  hard  rubbing, 
that  I got  feveral  falls  in  the  rooms  and  paf- 
fages  before  I was  forty-eight  hours  in  the 
i houfe.  As  for  the  ftairs,  I was  pofitively  pro- 
i.hibited  afcending  them  with  my  Ihoes  on  the 
k my  day  after  my  arrival : but  I fhall  defer  all 
[farther  defcription  of  the  houfe  till  I give  feme 
^ account  of  its  inhabitants. 

My  coufin  had  early  in  life,  by  a fteady  and 
! udicious  profecution  of  his  profeffion,  acqui- 
[tred,  in  the  courfe  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
f fears,  a genteel  competency ; which  enabled 
i lim  to  live  in  eafe  and  affluence  at  home  on 
i he  fruits  of  his  former  induflry.  He  had 
»>een  for  a number  of  years  engaged  in  the 
juinea  trade  ; but  the  principal  fource  of  his 
»vealth  had  flowed  from  his  Weft  India  con- 
i'ledions.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  nau- 
: ical  operations,  he  had  become  chief  owner 
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of  a large  {hip  in  the  Briftol  trade ; and  open- 
ing ftore-houfes  in  the  different  Weft  India 
iflands  to  which  he  failed,  he  had  not  only 
gained  confiderably  by  traffic,  but  had  necef- 
farily  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  men 
in  thefe  iflands ; with  fome  of  whom  he  efta- 
bliffied  regular  freights  for  his  ffiip,  and  fixed 
himfelf  as  agent  for  them  at  home.  It  was  in 
this  laft  employment  he  was  engaged  on  my 
arrival  in  Briftol ; and  although  he  had  a va- 
riety of  concerns  in  different  veffels  in  the 
Weft  India  trade,  he  had  for  fome  years  reti- 
red from  the  fatigues  of  a fea  life,  and  fend- 
ing  his  fon  out  to  St  Chriftopher’s  to  fupply  his 
prefence  there,  contented  himfelf  with  the  bufi-  ; 


nefs  he  had  to  tranfa£t  at  home,  which  was  little  j 
more  than  an  amufement.  Although  an  inter- 
courfe  with  men  of  fortune  and  falhion  had 
confiderably  fmoothed  the  roughnefs  of  the  fea- 
man,  a good  deal  of  it  ftill  remained.  He  was,  j 
moreover,  independent  of  every  thing  annexed^ 
to  profeffion  j a m^n  naturally  blunt  and  fin 

cere  j warm  in  his  friendftilps,  and  pofitive  in 

his? 
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his  determinations.  Though  pofleiTed  of  a 
large  fhare  of  philanthropy  and  good  nature, 
1 he  was  not  only  hot,  but  ungovernable  in  his 
. anger ; and  although  few  men  had  a better 
] heart,  or  a founder  underftanding,  he  was  fre- 
quently unreafonable  in  his  paflions,  and  alto- 
;gether  ridiculous  during  their  influence.  He 
lhad  fome  years  before  my  arrival  buried  his 
1 wife,  with  whom  it  was  faid  he  enjoyed  but 
’ little  harmony ; and  he  now  lived  with  a daugh- 
:fer,  a young  lady  of  about  eighteen,  who,  with 
!his  fon  in  the  Weft  Indies,  were  the  only 
i fruits  of  his  marriage.  Mifs  Patty  was  her 
i father’s  favourite,  and  indeed  polTefTed  the  arts 
fof  wheedling,  coaxing,  and  leading  the  old  gen- 
! tieman  in  no  inferior  degree.  She  had  been 
•the  chief  agent  in  watching  and  deteding  the 
r mother’s  tippling  operations,  which  was  one  of 
rthe  principal  fources  of  mifunderftanding  be- 
^ tween  hulband  and  wife ; and  as  Mifs  had  va- 
irious  converfations  with  her  father  on  the  fub- 
ject,  and  was  alfo  the  means  of  conveying  in- 
■ terefting  intelligence  to  her  mother  relative  to 
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the  old  gentleman’s  amours,  flie  became  a mu- 
tual confident,  peacemaker,  and  advifer  in  the 
family ; which  could  not  fail  to  enhance  her 
consequence  with  both  parties.  Add  to  this, 
that  Mils  Patty  poflefl’ed  a large  portion  of 
cunning  j and  with  a fpirit  hold,  haughty,  and 
overbearing,  could  at  any  time  affe«fl:  the  meek- 
nefs  and  gentlenefs  of  a lamb.  Indeed  it  was 
fo  far  lucky  for  her,  that  this  fupplenefs  and 
difguife  could  be  aflumcd  at  pleafure  ; for  the 
ftrange  w'hims  and  whirlwinds  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s temper  certainly  required  fome  fuch 
fubterfuge.  One  of  his  invariable  praftices, 
was  to  repair  to  certain  clubs  every  evening, 
where  he  dedicated  his  convivial  hours  to  the 
fociety  of  his  Weft  India  friends  and  connec- 
tions, from  wdiom  he  feldom  parted  till  very 
late  hours,  and  generally  as  happy  as  rum 
punch  could  make  him.  On  rapping  furioufly 
at  the  door,  his  conftant  rule  was  to  knock 
down,  if  poffible,  the  perfon  who  opened  it ; 
KO  matter  whom  the  porter  w^as  ; fervant,  wdfe, 
or  daughter,  were  fare  to  (hare  the  fame  fate  : 

and 
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and  notwithftanding  a moft  contrite  repentance 
next  morning,  the  fame  pradlice  was  repeated 
the  fucceeding  night.  ’Tis  true,  the  danger 
was  eafily  evaded  *,  for,  like  thofe  animals  of 
prey  who  feeni  to  lofe  all  their  ferocity  after 
the  firft  or  fecond  unfuccefsful  bound,  my 
coufin,  on  lifting  up  his  gold-headed  cane,  and 
ftriking  hard,  with  accompanying  grunts,  once 
or  twice  againft  the  pavement,  feemed  as  well 
fatisfied,  and  as  highly  delighted  with  the  at- 
tempt, as  if  he  had  adlually  knocked  down  a 
fervant,  a daughter,  or  a wife,  at  every  ftroke. 

Another  whim,  from  which  he  never  de- 
viated, was,  that  at  whatever  time  of  night  he 
returned  home,  no  mortal,  whether  domeftic, 
friend,  or  ft  ranger,  were  fuffered  to  retire  to 
reft  before  his  arrival.  This  was  a kind  of 
night  -watch  which  he  eftabliftied  in  his  houfe, 
in  imitation  of  that  formerly  kept  on  board 
fliip  : and  indeed,  in  general,  his  houfe  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  governed  by  rules  equally 
ftrifl,  and  delivered  in  a tone  equally  arbr- 
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trary,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Elizabeth.  It 
may  well  be  fuppofed  that  I could  not  have 
dreamed  of  fuch  uncommon  practices ; and 
Mifs  Pattyi  who  pofleffed  little  gentlenefs  or 
humanity  of  difpofition,  and  who  wifhed  to 
break  fome  jokes  on  the  fimplicity  of  one  who 
had  feen  nothing  but  regularity  and  decorum 
in  his  father’s  houfe,  ftudioufly  kept  me  igno- 
rant of  the  fecret.  The  very  night  after  my 
arrival,  Twas  fufFered  to  go  to  bed  early  ; and 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  was  roufed 
from  a profound  deep  by  one  of  the  maids;  who 
told  me,  in  Teeming  terror,  that  the  Captain  was 
in  a violent  rage  at  my  having  gone  to  bed,  and 
had  ordered  me  to  get  up  and  appear  before 
him  inftantly.  Amazed  at  this  inexplicable 
fummons,  I hurried  down  to  the  parlour,  and 
found  the  old  gentleman  in  a melancholy  (late 
of  intoxication,  and  Mifs  Patty  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  her  admirable  invention. 

On  my  entrance,  I was  accofted  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : Come  here,  Sir  ! Why,  you 
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tl — d young  dog,  how  dare  you  go  to  bed  be- 
fore I come  home — Eh!  what?  do  you  think 
you  are  In  your  father’s  houfe  in  ths  country  ; 
where,  becaufe  they  have  nothing  to  amufe 
them,  every  body  goes,  ftupidly,  to  fnore  at 
ten  o’clock- — Eh!  D^n  my  blood,  8ir^'if  ever- 
you  prefume  to  go  to  bed  before  I come  home, 
were  it  fix  in  the  morning,  I’ll  have  you  tied 
up,  you  young.' dog.!-;-^!  will — Aye!”  In  re- 
turn to  this  fpeech  (the  firll  of  the  kind  I had 
ever  heard),  I alked’pardon,  pleaded  total  ig- 
norance of  his  regulations,  and-  promifed  ri- 
gidly to  obferve  them  in  future.'  All  this  time 
MIfs  Patty,  continued  laughing  immoderately 
at  my  confufion,  aftonifhed  looks,  and  Scotch 
accent ; while  the  father,  drunk  as  he  was,  dif- 
covered  the  trick,  and  relaxed  in  his  feveritv. 

4 

**  So  you  were  not  told  that  I fnould  be  angry 
atyour^going  to  bed  before  I came  home — 
Eh!”— No  indeed.  Sir  (faid  I),  otherwife  I: 
never  (hould  have  gone.” — »«  Why,,  you  little 
b— ! how  came  you  not  to  tell  him — Eh!” — 
**  Lard,  papa!  I did  tell  him  j but  the  boy  was 
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fo  fleepy  and  ftupid,  he  could  attend  to  no** 

thing.”.- Pardon  me,  Madam  ! (faid  I) 

you  never  mentioned  any  fuch  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  you  alked  me  if  I ehofe  to  go  to 
bed  before  I thought  of  it.” — What  I Sir 
(faid  Mifs,  colouring  with  fhame  and  refent- 
ment),  do  you  dare  to  contradi£f  me  to  my 
face  ?” — I have  always  been  taught,  Ma’am, 
to  fpeak  truth,  and  vindicate  myfelf  whea 
I am  unjufUy  accufed — I am  doing  nothing 
more  at  prefent.” — “ Why,  here’s  a pretty  fel- 
low truly  ! — A Scotch  boy  to  give  himfelf  fuch 
airs  ! — But  you  muft  learn  better  manners  in 
this  houfe.  Sir  “ But,  by  G— d ! he  muft 
not  (faid  the  old  gentleman  firmly)^ — the  boy 
talks  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  I like  his  fpirit — 
Do  you  go  to  bed,  Mifs  Pert,  and  do  you  fit 
down,  boy  j I want  to  talk  to  you.”  Mifs  went 
ofF,  with  a tofs  of  the  head,  muttering  fome- 
thing  about  Scotch  pride,  and  Scotch  poverty  y 
and  I continued  above  an  hour  in  converfation 
with  the  old  gentleman,  who  afked  me  a num- 
ber of  queftions  relative  to  my  father’s  family, 

prefenting 
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prefenting  me  with  feme  pears,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  rolls  and  tumbles,  he  had  bruifed 
to  pieces  in  his  pockets. 

T HE  next  day,  it  was  evident  from  Mifs  Pat>- 
tv’s  looks  that  (lie  owed  me  a grudge  ; nor  was 
it  long  before  fhe  took  an  effe<flual  method  to 
be  revenged.  In  the  evening,  the  Captain,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  went  to  one  of  his  Punch 
clubs  j and  as  we  w'ere  all  afTembled  in  the  kit- 
chen (for  Mifs  Patty,  with  all  her  confequence, 
difdained  not  the  fociety  of  the  maids),  his 
well-known  rap  announced  his  arrival.  Here 
(faid  Mifs,  putting  a candle  haftily  into  my 
hand) — here,  run  and  let  in  your  coufin ; and 
take  care  he  does  not  hurt  you.”  Plappy  at 
an  opportunity  to  convince  him  how  well  I had 
obferved  his  orders  in  not  going  to  bed,  I flew 
to  the  door;  on  opening  which,  my  firfl  falute 
was  the  old  gentleman’s  cane  acrofs  my  head, 
with  a violence  that  ftretched  me  fenfelefs  on 
tlie  paflage.  The  maids,  who  had  dreaded  the 
confequence,  notwithftanding  Mifs  Patty’s  art- 
ful 
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ful  admonition  of  “ take  care  he  does  not  hurt 
you^\  haftened  after  me  with  another  candle, 
and  difcovered  to  the  Captain  the  efFe£fs  of  his 
falutatlon.  When  he  perceived  me  motion- 
lefs  and  bleeding,  his  fears  foon  got  the  better 
of  his  intoxication  ; and,  with  the  moft  violent 
agitation,  d'efired  them  to  carry  me  into  the 
parlour,  exclaiming  repeatedly — Who  defired 
him  to  open  the  door  ? Blafl;  you  all  in  a heap! 
Who  defired  him  to  open  the  door  ?”  Mifs 
came  running,  with  feeming  concern,  faying. 
Lard  ! my  dear  papa  I I did  ; and  I defired 
him  to  take  care  you  did  not  hurt  him  : but 

the  boy  is  a fool.” — “ You  are  a d d little- 

b — ! (faid  the  old  gentleman,  with  infinite 
rage)  you  had  no  bufinefs  to  defire  him  to 

open  the  door  at  all,  and  be  d d to  you. 

I have  murdered  the  boy,  who  is  worth  a 
hundred  of  you,  you  little  b — ; he  is  I”  I , 
foon,  however,  removed  thofe  dreadful  appre- 
henfions  by  my  recovery,  which  tranfported 
the  good  man  fo  much,  that  he  took  me  in  his 
arms,  all  bloody  as  I was,  faying,  **  My  dear 
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.Hilaries,'  I aik  you  pardon.  I did  not  know 
i:.t  was  you,  rny  dear  boy.  I took  it  for  that 
■iog  Fisher  ; I did,  by  G— d.  But  why  did 
70U  not  keep  at  the  back  of  the  door,  man  ? 
.£h !”  On  his  finding,  by  my  aiifwers,  that  I 
.had  received  no  previous  warning  of  my  dan- 
yer.  he  darted  a furious  look  at  his  daughter, 
■who  fat  fobbing,  and  protefting  her  innocence  j 
lalleging,  that  in  her  anxiety  to  let  her  dear^ 
rpapa  in  foon,  (he  had  abfolutely  forgot  that  I 
.was  a ftranger  to  his  practice.  As  for  me,  I 
^had  not  the  moft  diftant  conception  that  any 
rpcrfon  could  have  been  malicious  enough  to 
have  hatched  fo  wicked  a fcheme  *,  and  while 
:the  fervants  waflied  my  wound,  and  the  old 
^gentleman  exprefl'ed  his  concern  at  the  ncci^ 

I dent,  I begged  of  him  to  think  no  more  of  it, 
lobferving,  with  a fmile,  that  1 had  often  loit 
ten  times  more  blood  at  a boxing-match  at 
'fchool.  “ Fine  boy  ! fine  boy  ! fine  boy  ! (re- 
: peated  the  old  gentleman)  but,  by  G — d (look- 
ing at  his  daughter),  /bme  body  fiiall  fuffer  for 
tJiis.  I’ll  be  d-— — d if  they  (han’t.” 
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I KNOW  not  what  pafled  betwixt  MIfs  and  her 
father  next  morning  j but  from  that  period  no 
more  tricks  were  played  upon  me  by  the  lady ; 
who,  although  (he  behaved  with  civility,  was 
never  cordially  attached  to  her  Scotch  coufin, 
notwithftanding  he  loft  no  opportunity  to  ob- 
lige her.  As  for  her  father,  he  became  more 
and  more  fond  of  me  daily.  Some  mornings 
after  my  arrival,  he  took  me  into  his  counting- 
houfe,  W’here  he  tranfa£led  almoft  every  thing 
himfelf  j and  defirlng  me  to  copy  an  account 
current  which  lay  on  the  table,  went  out  to 
his  ufual  routine  of  bufinefs  on  the  keys  and 
wharfs  *,  which  operations  he  conftantly  per- 
formed immediately  after  breakfaft.  On  his 
return,  he  was  not  only  pleafed,  but  aftonifti- 
ed  at  my  writing.  “ Ah ! by  G— d,  you  vnrite 
a fine  hand,  boy  ! Where  the  devil  did  you 
learn  to  write  fo  well?  Why,  you  young  dog, 
you  are  fit  for  any  couiiting-houfe  in  England. 
I wifh  my  fneaking  little  fellow  wrote  half  fo 
well  but,  d — n my  blood,  he  will  never  do 
much  good.”"  Although  the  old  gentleman’s 

intentions 
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tjtencions  were  to  bring  me  up  to  the  fea,  his 
*4gacity  pointed  out  to  hinij  that  acquirements 
;ach  as  I poffefled  ought  not  to  be  negleded. 

was  therefore  put  to  a fchool  \ the  mafter  of 
I v'hich  was  accounted  to  excel  in  the  mode  of 
reaching  book-keeping,  but  particularly  in  pen- 
raanfhip  ; fpecimens  of  which  were  diftributed 
I'cbout  Briftol,  and  univerfally  allowed  to  be  al- 
x)gether  extraordinary.  I continued  not  long, 
:;iowever,  under  his  inftru£lions ; an  occurrence 
happened  which  broke  the  bands  between 
iman;er*1fcid  fcholar,  and  which,  as  it  tends  to 
['iipport  former  precepts,  and  elucidate  charac- 
Uer,  1 {hall  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention. 

The  principal  excellence  of  this  wonderful 
pienman  1 foon  difcovered  was  the  art  of  paint-. 
i:nghls  letters.  His  delk  was  at  the  farther 
tmd  of  the  fchool,  and  placed  fo  as  to  prevent 
amy  of  his  fcholars  from  approaching  him, 
tiibruptly.  He  was  almoft  conftantly  employ- 
led  in  executing  fpecimens  of  his  incomparable 
kirt  for  the  infpcclion  of  the  public  *,  and  no 

fooner 
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fooner  did  he  perceive  any  of  us  dra  wing  near, 
than  he  Immediately  ftopt  fhort,  and  conceal- 
ed his  performance  within  his  defk.  Sufpecl- 
ing  what  really  was  the  cafe,  I watched  an  op- 
portunity; and  when  he  lead  expelled,  percei- 
ved, before  he  could  convey  the  paper  out  of 
view,  part  of  the  performance  executed  with  a 
black-lead  pencil,  and  part  finllhed  in  the  ufual 
■capital  manner  with  the  pen.  He  wrote  va- 
rious hands ; among  which  was  the  German 
text,  in  which  he  conceived  he  excelled  all 
mankind.  As  I had  likewife  attended  to  this 
charadber,  I one  day  chanced  to  execute  a fmall 
fpecimen  ; with  which  fome  of  the  old  fcholars 
were  fo  much  pleafed,  that  they  fhewed  it  to 
the  mailer.  After  having  examined  it  minutely 
for  fome  time  with  his  glafs  (without  which  he 
never  drew  a ftroke),  he,  with  evident  ill  nature, 
addrefled  me  publicly  in  the  following  terms : 
Mr  Macpherfon,  I would  advife  you  not  to 
attempt  any  thing  in  this  charadber  till  you  are 
better  inftruaed.  You  know  nothing  at  all 
of.the'matter,  Sir:  it  is  entirely  above  your 
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*blKties,  whatever  good  opinion  you  may  have 
:of  yourfelf.”  Aba(hed,and  not  a little  nettled  at 
:the  wantonnefs  of  this  public  attack,'^  for  ha- 
lving done  what  certainly  ought  to  have  produ- 
ced a contrary- behaviour,  I replied,  with  an 
. ironical  fneer,  “ Perhaps,  Sir,  it  would  have 
tbeen  better  had  it  been  painted.’* — What  do 
I you  mean  by  that.  Sir  (faid  my  little  mafter, 
ccolouring  with  rage  and  confufion,  for  fome 
cof  the  fcholars  had  accompanied  my  retort 
•with  a loud  laugh),  what  do  you  mean  by  that, 
tSir  ? Do  you  dare  to  infinuate  that  / ever  paint 
rmy  letters  ? If  you  do,  you  are  a little  lying 
irafcal.”  The  love  of  truth,  which  a father’s 
i invariable  inllru£Hons  and  laft  words  had  fo 
illrongly  imprinted  on  my  mind,  joined  to  a 
^confcioufnofs  of  the  impudent  falfehood  of  my 
t opponent,  tranfported  me  beyond  all  bounds 
^of  prudence  ; and,  rifing  inftantly  from  my 
i feat,  I,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  whole  fchool, 
.addreifed  him  in  the  following  words  : « / 

do  dare  to  accufe  you  of  painting  all  your 
letters  j and,  as  a proof  of  which,  I defy  you  to 
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execute  publicly  before  any  of  us,  ’without 
painting,  one  line  the  leaf!:  equal  to  thofe  which, 
in  that  corner,  you  finifli  by  the  help  of  a glafs 
and  a black-lead  pencil.  You  have  heen  plea- 
fed  to  call  rne  a lying  rafcal.  1 would  have  you 
know,  Sir,  that  I never  told  a lie  in  my  life : 
1 wifh  I could  fay  as  much  for  my  prefent 
mailer.”  Having  fald  this,  I threw  a fide  my 
book  in  a rage,  and  taking  up  my  hat,  walked 
out  of  the  fchool  with  an  air  of  defiance,  which 
the  little  man,  ftunned,  and  indeed  ftupified, 
at  the  hardiejfe  of  my  behaviour,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  refent. 

I 

On  my  return  home,  I briefly  recounted 
the  circumftance  to  my  coufin ; who,  in  Head 
of  reproving  me,  as  1 expelled,  laughed  hear- 
tily, faying,  “ Why,  d — n my  blood.  Sir,  you 
are  a fellow  of  fpirit ! Eh  ? What  ? to  talk  in 
this  manner  to  your  Majier  ? Why,  I fuppofe, 
were  you  on  board  Ihip,  you  would  talk  thus 
to  your  Captain?  Would  you,  you  young 
dog,  Eh  Upon  my  obferving  that,  except 

to 
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I to  my  father  and  neareft  relations,  I would 
hold  this  language  to  any  man  upon  earth  who 
dared  to  call  me  a lying  rafcal^  he  laughed  im- 
moderately, faying,  “ By  the  L — -d,  you  are  a 
lad  of  fpunk-  I fee,  my  friend,  the  Captain, 
has  inllilled  a fufficient  dofe  of  his  military  ho- 
vour  into  his  clilldren  : but,  d — n it,  it  is  right. 

’ We  mull  not  check  it ; . nor  fltall  you  go  back 
.at  all  to  that  fneaking  fon  of  — ; who,  if 
! he  dares  to  make  a norfe,  I’ll  break  his  neck  for 
him — ru  b?  curfed  if  I don’t !” 

At  this  time  an  intimate  female  friend  of  my 
father’s  having  come  from  London  on  a vifit  to 
my  coufni,  interefled  herfelf  fo  much  in  my 
behalf,  as  to  alter  tlie  old  gentleman’s  inten- 
tions of  fending  me,  on  my  firft  voyage,  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  “ Good  G — d ! (faid  flie  one 
I was  informed  by  the  fervants)  how 
couhl  you  ever  dream  of  fending  this  boy,  the 
very  firll  voyage,  to  fuch  a horrid  place  as 
Guinea,  and  in  fucli  an  infernal  employ  as  the  ' 
llave  trade  ! Why,  he  is  altogether  unqualified 
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for  it ; the  delicacy  of  his  conftitution,  the 
mildnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  gentlenefs  of 
his  nature,  could  never  ftand  it.” — Poh ! Poh !’ 
(faid  my  coufin)  the  devil- a mildnefs  or  gentle- 
nefs is  about  him ; he  has  a d d deal  of 

fpirit,  I can  aflure  you.  Why,  he  quarrelled 
with  his  fthoolmajler  the  other  day  for  calling 
him  a liar.”  And  accordingly  related  the 
whole  circ^jjj^nces  of  my  fcholaftic  rupturCr 
“ 3?]^efe  is  nothing  in  all  you  have  told  me, 
my*^ear  Sir  (faidthelady),  that  overturns  what 
I at  firft  aflerted  ; the  boy  has  been  brought 
up  with  a high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  fires  at  the 
accufation  of  unworthinefs.  But,  my  dear 
Captain  ! the  fame  fpirit  that  feels  fo  acutely,, 
and  fpurns  fo  nobly  at  injuftice,  will  fink  un- 
der brutal  oppreffion,  and  human  mifery.  I 
have  ftudied  that  boy  minutely  fince  1 have 
been  in  your  houfe  *,  and  1 repeat  it  again,  that 
his  nature  is  gentle,  humane,  and  compaflion- 
ate,  to  an  extreme.  It  w'as  but  yefierday  (con- 
tinued fhe)  that  I begged  of  him  to  read  to  me 
the  ftory  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  fo  beauH- 

fully 
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Rilly  told  in  the  SpeiStator.  Come,  Charles, ^ 
faid  I,  you  are  now  about  vifiting  places  and 
people  where  commerce  and  wealth' are  the 
principal  objeds  *,  you  ought  to  ftudy  early 
: every  method  to  benefit  your  fortune'.  The 
ftory  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  will  inftru6l  you. 
Read  it,  my  dear,  and  - tell  me  how  you  like 
it.  He  inftantly  obeyed  j and  during  his  read- 
ing I watched  his  countenance  ; which  indeed 
indicated  ftrongly  the  workings"  of  thofe  paf- 
fions  which  the  amiable  author  meant  to  ex- 
cite. When  he  came  to  the  conclufion,*ha 
{hut  the  book  ; and  looking  up  In  my  face,  with 
his  eyes  fwimming  in  tears,  faid,  ‘ And  is  it 
by  fuch  lefibns  and  examples  as  thefe,  Madam^ 
that  you  would  have  me  better  my  fortune  ?* 
— And  why  not,  Charles  ? faid  I,  forcing  a 
laugh  to  conceal  my  emotions ; Tarico  was  of 
a different  colour;  and  blacks;  you  know,  are 
bought  and  fold  in  Africa  and  the  Weft  In- 
dies like  horfes  and  oxen..  After  a paufe,  he 
fighed,  and,  in  the  moft  emphatic  manner, 
faid,.‘  Yes;  and  it  is  there^  it  feems, ./ow  to 
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make  my  fortune  /’  He  drove  to  conceal  hls^ 
emotions,  which,  however,  feemed  to  increafe-, 
and,  making  me  a bow,  abruptly  left  the  room. 
Indeed,  my  dear  Captain,  you  mujl  not  think 
of  fending  him  to  Africa.  Send  him  (faid  die, 
taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand),  fend  him  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  or  any  where  but  to  that 
dreadful  coaft  of  Guinea.” — “ Well! ‘Weill 
(faid  the  old  gentleman,  overcome  by  her  per- 
fuafive  manner)  he  fiall  go  to  the  Weft  indies 

then  ; but  I’ll  be  d d if  he  will  make  half 

as  much  of'it  as  the  other.” 

A FEW  days  after.  Captain  H of  the 

Ruby  dined  at  my  coufin’s,  to  whom  I was 
introduced  as  my  future  commander  to  Bafs- 
terre,  St  Chrlftopher’s.  This  perfon  (who  w'as 
one  of  your  gentlemen  captains,  and  a man  of 
excellent  charadfer)  my  coufin  pitched  upon  as 
a kind  of  guide  and  inftrudfor  during  my  con- 
tinuance on  board.  I was  entered  on  the 
{hip’s  books  an  ordinary  feaman  *,  but  my  birth 
and  mefs  were  in  the  fteerage  with  the  officers. 

If 
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If  I liked  the  fea  after  my  arrival  in  St  Kitts, 
I was  to  continue  on  board  the  Ruby,  and  be 
advanced  the  next  voyage  ; but  in  cafe  I pre- 
ferred flaying  in  the  Weft  Indies,  my  coufin 

J 

gave  me  letters  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  and 
our  mutual  connecSlions  in  Bafsterre,  among 
whom  was  his  fon.  “ He  is  a filly  fneaking 
little  fellow  (faid  he,  as  he  gave  me  the  letter 
for  him)  *,  but  he  may  be  of  fervice  to  you  if 
you  wilh  to  remain  in  the  country.” 

y ' 

Previous  to  thefe  final  regulations,  my  fe- 
male friend  had  left  Briflol,  with  a view  to  pro- 
cure for  me,  if  poflible,  an  enfigncy  in  the  ar- 
my *,  aline  of  life  which,  fhe  perceived,  I point- 
ed at.  This,  'however,  flie  was  obliged  care- 
fully to  conceal  from  my  coufin,  as  flie  well 
knew  his  averfion  to  that  profeflion.  We  had 
many  converfations  together;  all  of  which  evin- 
ced a flrong  and  unfeigned  regard  on  her  fide. 
On  the  evening  of  her  departure,  fhe  took  ma 
by  the  hand,  and  held  the  following  fliort  dif- 
courfe  ; “ My  dear  Charles  ! you  are  now  a- 
bout  entering  on  a boiflerous  and  trying  line 
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of  life.  I do  not  think  that  nature  has  formed 
you  for  it  j but  I am  confident,  that  the  fpirit 
and  fentiments  you  poflefs,  will  enable  you  to 
bear  up  firmly,  and  even  cheerfully,  againfi! 
the  little  rubs  and  hardfhips  infeparable  from 
the  profeflion.  I wifti  to  God  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  provide  for  you  otherwife;  and  if 
any  thing  can  be  done,  you  may  rely  on  my 
exertions.  In  the  mean  time,  let  nothing 
efcape  you  that  may  induce  your  coufin  to  fuf* 
pe£l  that  you  diflike  your  prefent  deftinatlon, 
or  that  I propofed  looking  out  for  any  other. 
You  know  he  is  your  chief  director,  to  whom 
you  muft  look  for  future  fuccefs,- and  to  whofe 
temper  and  inclinations  you  ought  to  dedicate 
your  whole  attention.  He  is  rough  in  his  man- 
ner, as  moft  men  in  his  profeflion  are  *,  but  he 
is  friendly,  generous,  and  fincere,  and  has  really 
a great  regard  for  you.  I know  not  if  I ever 
fliall  have  the  happinefs  of  feeing  you  again  5 I 
hope  I fliall : but  in  cafe  I fliould  not,  you 
muft  allow  me  to  leave  you  a fmall  remem- 
brance of  one  who  has  been  your  advifer,  and 

who  will  ever  be  your  friend.”  Saying  this, 

w'hile 
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while  the  tears  darted  in  her  eyes,  Ihe  fllpt  af 
green  filk  purfe  into* my  hand;  and  hurrying' 
out,  depped  into  the  carriage  that  waited  for 
her  at  the  gate. 

My  coufin,  the  Captain,  accompanied' 
her  as  far  as  Bath ; where  die  was  to  re- 
main fome  days  before  die  returned  to  Lon- 
don. On  his  coming  back,  he  looked  flily  at 

me,  and  faid,  “ Why,  boy ! you  are  a d d 

favourite  with  the  women  already ; I don’t 
know  what  the  hell  you’ll  be  by  and  bye.  Mrs- 

(faid  he,  turning  to  his  daughter)  did* 

hardly  any  thing  all  the  way  to  Bath  but  talk 
of  that  young  dog  there.  , Did  die  make  you 
any  prefent,  boy?” — “ Yes,  Sir  (faid  I),  die 
did,  and  I am  altogether  diftrefled  at  it.” — 
“ Dijlrejfed  (faid  the  old  gentleman)  at  what  ?” 
— “ Lard,  Papa  (faid  Mifs  Patty),  I never  faw 
fuch  an  unaccountable  boy  in  my  life  ! Mrs 

made  him  a prefent  of  her  picture  fet 

in  gold,  and  twenty  guineas  in  a green  filk 
purfe,  wrapped  up  in  one  of  the  fweetejl  letters- 
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I ever  faw : and  do  you  know,  he  has  been 
quite  miferable  on  account  of  the  moneys  not- 
withftanding  her  having  delicately  marked  on 
the  envelope,  ‘ For  Sea  Store’  He  talks,  for- 
footh,  of  his  honour ; fays  he  may  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  repay  the  debt ; confiders  it 
charity ; and  fays  that  his  father  never  would 
forgive  him,  if  he  knew  he  had  accepted  a pre- 
fent  of  money  from  any  body.  1 declare  (con- 
cluded Mifs  with  a flirt  of  her  fan)  I have  no 
patience  with  the  ridiculous  pride  of  thefe 
Scotchmen.'’ — « Come,  come,  Mifs  (faid  the 
old  gentleman)  give  us  none  of  your  fine  airs. 
Ridiculous  as  thi&  pride  may  appear  to  you,  it 

is  a d d deal  better  than  meanne/s.  But 

make  yourfelf  eafy,  boy  j there  is  no  occafion 
to  growl  over  this  heavy  obligation..  It  is  only 
given  as  a mark  of  regard,  man  ; it  can  never 
be  confidered  as  charity^  for  you  was  in  no 
need  of  it.  1 am  to  fit  you  out,  you  dog ; and 
I fiiall  do  it  properly  : But  what  do  you  fay  as 
to  the  pi<flure.  Eh  I Don’t  you  wifh  to  return 
it  likewife  “ No,  Sir  (faid  I with  emotion), 
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I wIlli  to  preferve  it  with  my  life  ! I fliall 
place  it  next  my  heart,  as  the  deareft  token  of 
the  worth  and  goodnefs  of  the  giver;  nor  would 
I part  with  it  for  thoufands  !'*  The  old  boy 
grinned,  Ihook  his  head,  and  faid,  I’ll  be 
d — d if  you  wont  make  rare  work  among  the 
girls  yet,  or  I am  curfedly  out  in  my  reckoning.’* 

Every  thing  being  ready  for  my  departure, 
my  coufin  took  me  into  his  counting-room,  and, 
for  the  firft  time,  gave  me  the  following  ferious 
admonition : “ Now,  my  boy,  you  muft  mind 
your  hits,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  you.  I have 
put  you  with  a man  who  will  take  care  of  you  ; 
and  who,  on  my  account,  wont  allow  you  to 
be  ill  ufed,  for  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of 

mine,  and  a d d fine  fellow.  I don’t  know 

if  you  will  like  the  fea  : I wifh  you  may ; be- 
caufe  in  that  cafe  we  can  do  fomething  for  you. 
Howsoever,  don’t  let  this  confine  you  to  what 
you  don’t  like  ; for  I have  endeavoured  to  get 
a birth  for  you  in  St  Kitt’s  among  our  friends 
there.  You  write  a d— -n  good  hand,  and 
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uncierftand  accounts  and  book-keeping  very 
well ; fo  that  if  you  like  a clerkfliip,  there  is  no 
fear  of  your  remaining  long  without  one.  My 
fon  I have  defired  to  take  fpecial  care  of  you. 
I imagine  he  will  be  happy  to  have  you  about 
him  : he  is  a filly  trifling  fellow,  and  you  may 
be  of  fervice  to  him  ; for  although  he  is  good 
ten  years  older,  I’ll  be  curfed  if  he  writes  half 
as  good  a hand,  or  knows  as  much  of  book- 
keeping as  yon  do.  But,  my  dear  boy  Charles, 
all  depends  on  yourfelf : I only  put  you  under 
weigh  5 it  refts  with  you  how  and  when  you 
get  into  port.  You  muft  be  diligent y /mart y 
and  aElive.  Xeep  good  company,  my  boy  ; 

and  (leer  clear  of  thofe  infernal  black  b s. 

I have  given  you  a venture  of  cheefe  j in  return, 
fend  me  home  fome  good  coffee.  D’ye  hear  ? 
write  to  me  often  j and  Jet  me  know  if  you 
want  any  thing.  I’ll  not  forget  you,  my  boy  ; 
for,  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  my  old  friend  and 
fchoolfellow,  your  excellent  father,  I have  a 
regard  for  you  Charles.  . D — n my  blood  if  I 
hav’n’t!”  Saying  this,  he  fhook  me  by  the 

hand, 
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hand,  with  a convulfive  affe6Hon  ; and,  as  I 
looked  up  in  his  face,  I perceived  all  the  rough 
bluntnefs  of  this  warm-hearted,  honeft  feaman, 
foftened  and  melted  into  tendernefs. 

As  to  MIfs  Patty,  (he  experienced  no  fuch 
emotions.  She  received  me  with  the  utmoft 
compofure  ; and  as  the  two  maids  flood  blub- 
bering in  the  paflage,  laughed  heartily  at  them; 
and  even  chid  them  for  their  ridiculous  folly^ 
as  fhe  was  pleafed  to  term  it.  I had  almoft 
forgot  to  mention,  that,  a few  days  before  my 
departure,  I received  a letter  from  my  London 
benefadrefs,  regretting,  in  the  moft  expreflive 
terms,  her  inability  to  procure  the  enfigncy> 
and  pouring  out  her  whole  heart  in  prayers  for 
my  profperity.  Excellent  mortal ! it  was  the 
laft  favour  I ever  received  from  her.  In  lefs 
than  a twelvemonth  after  my  arrival  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  I received  from  my  father  an  ac- 
count of  her  death  : a circumftance  which  at 
that  time  affected  me  fenfibly  ; and  even  at 
this  moment,  while  I contemplate,  the  benign 
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features  of  a picture  which,  for  tlilrty  years, 
has  literally  been  ‘ next  my  hearty  I cannot 
help  paying  a tribute  to  virtues  which,  in  the 
morn  of  life,  watched  over  artlefs  innocence, 
and  fmoothed  the  deftined  path  of  trials  to  that 
of  eafe  and  tranquillity ! 

On  my  repairing  aboard  the  Ruby  (which 
was  a letter  of  marque),  I found  that  my  cou- 
fin  had  made  ample  provifion  for  my  comfort. 

Captain  H- likewife  paid  eVery  attention 

he  could  beftow,  on  one  whom  it  was  necefla* 
ry  to  imprefa  with  a proper  fenfe  of  his  ftation. 
Under  colour  of  my  writing  fo  fine  a hand,  he 
had  me  daily  in  the  cabin  to  keep  his  jour- 
nal j on  which  occafions  I generally  breakfafted 
with  him  and  the  cabin  paflengers.  Every 
other  -part  of  duty,  however,  belonging  to 
the  fhip,  I was  obliged  to  perform  with  the 
reft  of  the  failors  ; who  never  failed  to  crack 
their  jokes  on  '•my  Jlraighthead  of  hair  ^ the  mo- 
defty  of  my  demeanour,  and  the  delicacy  of  my 
complexion : Swearing,  that  I was  more  like  a 


woman 
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woman  than  any  thing  elfc,  and  that  they 
would  have  me  overhauled.  I neverthelefs 
bore  their  gibes  wdth  good  humour,  and-  enter- 
ed into  all  their  fea  fun  with  cheerfulnefs.  My 
mefsmates,  the  fecond  mate,  carpenter,  gunner, 
and  cooper,  became  fonder  of  me  every  day, 
and  boldly  prognifticated  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  I ihould  be  as  good  a feaman  as 
ever  ftepped  between  ftem  and  ftern — But  they 
were  niiftaken!  Nature,  infpiteof  a cheer- 
ful temper  and  willing  mind,  ftill  recoiled  from 
fceucs,  which  prefcnted  nothing  but  a rugged 
furface,  and  an  aflbciation  rude,  boifterous,^ 
andobfcene.  She  ftill  Cghed  (though  unknown 
to  me)  for  the  dulce  otium  of  literature ; for 
thofe  haunts  of  peacefulnefs  and  quiet,  fo  con- 
genial to  certain  minds  *,  thofe  aflbciations 
which  afford  wit,  fcntiment,  and  humour; 
thofe  endearing  intercourfes  which  infpire  de- 
licacy, fenfibility,  and  love  ! I had,  therefore, 
no  fooner  arrived  at  St  Chriftopher^s,  feen  my 
little  coufin  on  board,  and  received  a prefting 
invitation  to  live  with  him,  than  I left  the  Ru- 
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by,  and  haftened  on  fliore  with  a tranfport  not 
to  be  defcribed  On  my  repairing  to  his  (lore, 
I found  afl'embled  a number  of  thofe  relations 
to  whom  I had  brought  letters  from  the  old 
gentleman  at  Briftol ; all  of  whom  received  me 
with  much  affection,  and  were  pleafed  to  fay 
fome  very  flattering  things  of  my  appearance. 
“ Och  hoichl  (faid  an  elderly  Highland  gentle- 
man, who  was  a relation,  and  of  the  fame  name) 
Och  hoich  ! but  he  is  like  his  faither  ! It  is  now 
upwards  of  twenty  years  Cnee  I faw  the  Cab~ 
fain — He  was  then  the  handfomeft  man  I ever 
beheld.  I fhould  have  kent  that  laddie  to  have 
been  related  to  the  family  of  — — , had  I met 
the  tap  of  Brimftone  hill.” 


I HAD  not  been  long  at  St  Chriftopher’s,  till 
I experienced  the  truth  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
obfervations  with  refpecSt  to  his  fon’s  charadler. 
To  an  extreme  ignorance  in  bufinefs,  he  pof- 
fefled  an  overweening  vanity  and  conceit,  which 
rejeded  all  admonition  ; the  general  attendants 
of  weak  minds.  Joined  to  this,  he  was  a fehemer 

without 
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without  a head  to  plan ; and  a proje£lor, 
without  the  power  to  bring  his  proje£ls  in- 
to aftion  ; and  while  he  grafped  eagerly  at 
every  expedient  to  accumulate  wealth,  the  im- 
becility of  his  intellects  eternally  fubjeCted 
him  to  unneceflary  expcnces  and  difficulties  : 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  which,  he  had  often 
recourfe  to  a fpecies  of  meannefs  and  injuftice, 
which  procured  him  the  merited  contempt  and 
cenfure  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Without  one 
idea  relative  to  commerce  or  nautical  opera- 
tions, this  flrange  creature  pofTelTed  a kind  of 
rage  for  purchafing  old  crazy  veflels,  or  fuch 
as  were  out  of  repair,  merely  on  account  of  a 
bargain.  Thefe,  while  they  drained  him  of 
every  fhilling  he  could  colleft,  before  they 
could  be  put  into  ferviceable  condition,  ge- 
nerally turned  out  to  no  account  at  the  end; 
and  while  this  conftant  fink  precluded  re-, 
gular  remittances  to  his  father,  it  fubjeCfed 
him  to  a multitude  of  aCfions  for  the  reco- 
very of  debts  incurred  on  the  fpot ; which, 
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it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  muft  have  added  confi- 
derably  to  his  embarralTment. 

In  about  nine  months  after  my  arrival,  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  revifit  Britain  to  appeafe 
the  dd  gentleman’s  refentment,  which,  from 
repeated  letters,  feemed  to  be  great.  Prepa- 
ring therefore,  in  the  beft  way  he  could,  for 
an  interview  which  he  dreaded  exceedingly, 
he  addreffed  me  one  day  in  private  on  the  fub- 
je£t  j telling  me,  how  much  he  had 'my  intereft 
at  heart,  and  how  much  he  would  rejoice  at 
my  future  profperity : That  his  intentions 

were  to  take  me  into  partnerlhip  at  a proper 
period ; but  that,  previous  to  this  ftep,  it  be- 
came neceffary  for  him  to  go  home,  in  order 
to  procure  a proper  affortment  of  goods  for 
market  j and  that,  in  the  interim,  it  was  high- 
ly proper  I fliould  obtain  a thorough  knowledge 
of  bufmefs  in  that  country,  fo  as  to  qualify  my- 
felf  for  executing  my  part  on  his  return  : That 
with  this  view,  he  had  luckily  procured  for  me 
a moft  defirable  fituation  with  a gentleman  of 
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Bafsterre,  who  had  lately  eflabliflied  himfelf 
in  the  mercantile  line  advantageoufly  in  Gua- 
daloupe,  whether  he  had  juft  gone  to  regulate 
matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  his  wife  and 
family,  who  were  fhortly  to  follow  : That  this 
gentleman  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  and 
abilities  in  bufinefs ; underftood  the  French 
language  perfectly  j and  had  agreed  to  take 
me  for  three  years,  with  a falary  of  L.  70  the 
firft  year,  to  be  increafed  L.  10  annually,  and 
every  thing  elfe  provided  : That  on  his  (niy 

coufin’s)  arrival  in  Briftol,  he  fhould  make  it 
his  bufinefs  to  mention  me  in  the  moft  favour- 
able manner  to  his  father,  to  whom  he  advi- 
' fed  me  to  write  ; and  that,  by  the  time  I was 
covcrfant  in  commercial  tranfa£lions,  he  made 
little  doubt  of  obtaining  his  father’s  confent  to 
my  having  a (hare  in  the  bufinefs.  All  this 
was  very  flattering ; and,  as  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  very  agreeable  to  a youth  of  fifteen  ; 
who,  independent  of  a ftrong  propenfity  to  fee 
new  fcenes  and  new  faces,  naturally  looked 
forward  to  a fituation  that  ultimately  promifed 
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refpe£labillty.  It  was,  however,  as  I after- 
wards experienced,  nothing  more  than  a fine 
(lory,  fabricated  to  pleafe,  and  to  induce  me 
to  write  home  favourably  to  the  old  gentle- 
man ; who,  it  feems,  had  repeatedly  enjoined 
his  foil,  by  letter,  to  pay  every  attention  to  my 
intereft  ; and,  rather  than  leave  me  unprovided, 
to  bring  me  home  with  him. 

As  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  I embark*, 
ed  on  board  of  a fmall  veffel ; which,  after  ha- 
ving touched  at  Nevis,  Montferrat,  St  Vin- 
cent’s, and  Dominica,  arrived  at  Port  Louisa 
Grandterre,  the  deftined  fpot  of  my  refidence. 
On  repairing  to  Mr  Penguin’s  (lore  (for  that 
was  the  name  of  m.y  employer),  I found  a tall, 
thin,  genteel,  young  man,  about  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  writing  behind  a counter,  in  com- 
pany with  another,  who  appeared  fome  years 
younger,  both  dreffed  in  linen  waiftcoats  and 
holland  night-caps.  Having  announced  my- 
felf,  Mr  Penguin,  with  more  fupercilioufnefs,  I 
thought,  than  civility,  faid,  he  w'as  glad  to  fee 
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me  af  laji^  for  that  he  had  given  me  up  for 
loft.  “ This  is  Mr  Garvie  (faid  he)  your  fel- 
low clerk,  a particular  friend  of  mine  j he  is 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  my  bufinefs  here, 
and  will  direct  you  how  to  a£t.  I am  told  you' 
write  a fine  hand;  pray,  was  it  in  Scotland  you 
learnt  to  write  ?” — “ Yes,  Sir  (faid  I),  it  was' 
there  I received  the  principal  part  of  my  edu- 
cation.’'— O ho  ! (faid  he,  giving  a fignifi- 
cant  look  to  Garvie)  I believe  every  body  is  well 
educated  that  comes  from  that  country — Are 
they  not  ?” — “ I never  underftood  fo.  Sir  (faid^ 
J) : gentlemens  fons  generally  are." — “ O,  they 
are  ? Eh  ^ and  I fuppofe  you  are  a gentleman’s’ 
fon — an’t  you  ?" — “ 1 have  always  been  taught 
to  think  fo,  Sir.’’^ — “ Your  father  is  a laird,  I 
fuppofe.”  This  elegant  ftroke  of  wit  and 
good  breeding,  to  a modeft  youth,  on  his  firft 
appearance,  produced  an  immoderate  laugh 
from  his  friend  Garvie  j which  encouraged  Mr 
Penguin  to  purfue  his  inquiries  thus:  “ So  he 
is  not  a laird  then  ?” — No,  Sir  (faid  I),  my 
father’s  life  has  been  chiefly  fpent  in  the 
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army.  And  he  finds  it  necefiary,  I fup- 
pofe,  to  fend  his  fon  from  poverty  at  home  to 
make  a fortune  among  his  countrymen  in  the 
Wefl:  Indies  My  coming  to  this  country 

was  no  a£t  of  my  father’s.  Sir ; it  was  my 
coufin  Captain  in  Brillol  that  regula- 

ted that  matter.”.— “ Aye  ! aye  ! (faid  this  po- 
lite gentleman)  your  couJinSy  and  your  coujins^ 
germatiy  your  uncles,  your  aunts,  and  all  the 
tribe  of  needy  adventurers  beyond  the  Tweed, 
will  land  in  this  devoted  country  at  laft.  D — n 
my  blood  ! if  I don’t  believe  that,  in  lefa  than 
twenty  years,  Scotchmen  will  root  out  every 
other  inhabitant  in  the  Weft  Indies !”  bo  fay- 
iflg,  he  left  the  ftore  to  tranfa£l:  fome  ncceflary 
bufinefs  abroad,  leaving  me  imprelTed  with  no 
very  favourable  bodings  of  my  future  comforts 
with  fuch  aa employer. 

Gar  VIE  (who  was  a good-natured  pleafant 
laughing  fellow),  took  an  immediate  opportu- 
nity to  apologife  for  Mr  Penguin’s  rudenefs, 
and  to  relieve  me  from  a confufion  and  fur- 
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prife  which,  I dare  fay,  my  countenance  ftrong- 
ly  indicated.  “ You  mull  not  be  hurt  at  Mr 
Penguin’s  behaviour  (faid  he).  He  likes  a joke, 
and  fometimes  carries  it  too  far  •,  but  I believe, 
on  the  whole,  it  proceeds  more  from  a defign 
to  try  peoples  temper  than  from  any  thing 
elfe.  ’Tis  true,  he  hates  your  countrymen,  as 
the  greatell  part  of  us  Weft  Indians  do  j and 
it  is  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  that  he 
has  got  himfelf  into  aukward  predicaments 
from  his  talking  too  freely  of  their  -poverty^ 
pride^  cunnings  and  fa’wning  fervility.  You 
muft  lay  your  account  with  receiving  rubs 
daily  : but,  I flatter  myfelf,  you  will  think  no- 
thing of  it  j for  depend  on  it,  that  the  more 
you  feem  to  feel,  the  more  you  will  receive. 
Mr  Penguin’s  temper  is  far  from  being  good  ; 
he  is  both  paflionate  and  revengeful : and  you 
know,  fince  people  are  obliged  to  live  together, 
as  we  do,  it  is  better  to  wink  at  a number  of 
things  than  quarrel.  With  all  his  faults,  he 
is  friendly ; and  where  he  takes  an  attachment, 
will  go  great  lengths  to  ferve — even  a Scotch- 
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man.  He  has  got  a fweet  young  woman  for 
a wife ; to  whom  he  has  been  married  about  a 
twelvemonth.  He  is  fond  of  her  to  diftrac- 
tion  ; and  fo  jealous ^ that  a man  can  hardly  fay 
or  do  a civil  thing  to  her  but  he  is  feized  with 
a kind  of  madnefs.  He  will  be  jealous  of  you 
(faid  Garvie  laughing),  as  fure  as  death.” — 
Jealous  of  me ! (faid  I,  blulhing  exceflively) 
what  fhould  make  him  jealous  of  me,  pray  V* 
Why  1 don’t  know  (faid  Garvie  flyly) ; that 
pretty  blooming  face  of  yours  ought  to  do  exe- 
cution among  the  ladies;  and  Penguin  is  jea- 
lous of  all  handfome\ fellows.  But  I muft 
make  you  acquainted  with  fome  of  our  French 
girls.  They  will  charm  you  with  their  viva- 
city, and  foon  cure  you  of  that  blufliing  mo- 
defty  of  yours.  You  can’t  conceive  how  en- 
gaging  they  are  : they  are  as  fuperior  to  our  St 
Kitt’s  girls  as  a mulatto  wench  is  to  a negrefs. 

, This  fhort  hiftory,  which  Garvie  gave  me, 
of  a man  with  whom  I was  likely  to  live  for 
fome  years,  was  of  fome  fervice.  I eafily  forc- 
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faw  that  I had  a difficult  game  to  play,  and 
confequently  that  much  would  depend  on  my 
own  condu£l:  ; that  an  unremittiug  attention 
to  bufinefs,  and  a cheerful  compliance  with 
what  was  my  duty,  were  the  molt  likely  means 
to  acquire  a proficiency  in  the  profeffion  of  a 
merchant,  and,  at  the  fame  "time,  prevent  any 
afperity  or  harffinefs  from  a perfon  of  Mr  Pen, 
guin’s  temper.  I therefore  determined  to  give 
dole  application ; and  as  nothing  was  more 
cflential  than  a knowledge  of  the  language  ge- 
nerally fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
my  firft  ambition  was  to  make  myfelf  mailer 
of  the  French  tongue  as  quickly  as  poffible. 

In  about  three  months  Mrs  Penguin  ar- 
rived from  St  Chriftopher’s,  where  Ihe  had 
been  detained  on  account  of  the  delivery  of 
her  firft  born.  This  young  woman  was  not 
above  fixteen  when  Ihe  married,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  her  Creolian  carriage  and  wan  com- 
plexion, might  be  accounted  handfome.  She, 
indeed,  like  moft  of  the  Weft  Indian  ladies, 
" I who 
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who  have  not  received  the  advantages  of  a home 
education,  was  extremely  ignorant  and  defici- 
ent in  polite  accomplifhments ; but,  to  a great 
fweetnefsof  difpofition,  there  was  joined  a cer- 
tain foft  cxprelfive  languor,  fo  peculiar  to  the 
female  inhabitants  of  thefe  climes,  which  ren- 
dered her  not  onJy  interefting,  but  attra(^'Uve. 

A SHORT  time  after  her  arrival,  I was  feized 
with  one  of  thofe  fevers  that  are  incident  to  the 
climate,  and  which  had  very  nearly  carried  me 
off.  During  my  illnefs  and  recovery,  fiie  attend- 
ed me  with  a care  and  tendernefs  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  gratitude  on  my  part ; al- 
though I eafily  perceived  it  occafioned  very 
different  fenfations  in  her  hufband.  One  day  as 
{he  fat  on  the  fide  of  my  bed,  and  adminiller- 
cd  fome  cordial,  which  (he  had  prepared  her- 
felf,  Mr  Penguin  fuddenly  came  into  the  room, 
and,  with  one  of  his  dreadful  looks  of  dark  re- 
venge, ordered  her  immediately  to  get  up.  Upon 
their  retiring  to  the  adjoining  room,  I could  dif- 
tin£tly  overhear  him  reprehend  her  Iharply  for 

dedicating 


dedicating  fomuch  of  her  time  to  my  recovery; 
concluding  with  a “ G — d d — n me,  Madam  ? 
lias  he  not  a doctor  to  attend  him  ? What  the 
devil  bufinefs  have  you  with  him  ?” — ‘‘  Good 
God ! Mr  Penguin  (faid  this  good  creature), 
hov^'  can  you  talk  fol  would  you  have  meallov/ 
the  poor  young  man  to  perifli  for  want  of  fuf- 
tenance! — The  dodtor  has  ordered  fuch  and 
fuch  nourilliment  for  him;  would  it  not  be  bar- 
barous In  me  not  to  adminifter  it,  and  do  every^ 
thing  in  my  power  to  recover  a fellow-crea- 
ture, juft  fnatched  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  ; 
ftill  more,  one  whom  all  the  town  feem  inte-* 
refted  about,  and  whom,  for  gentlenefs  andl 
fweetnefs  of  difpdfition” — D — n your  fweet'^' 
nefs  and  gentlenefs  (exclaimed  this  tender  huf-- 
band  in  a rage),  if  you  talk  any  fuch  ftufF 
to  me  again,  by  G — d I’ll  break  your  neck  !*' 
Saying  this,  lie  flung  out  of  the  room,  leaving’ 
me  totally  confounded  at  a language  which  I* 
conceived  impoflible  to  efcape  from  one  whom' 
the  world  called  a,  kind  and  aa  aifetflionat^ 
hufband. 
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In  about  an  hour  after,  Mrs  Penguin  cam? 
into  my  room,  and,  feating  herfelf  by  me,  kind- 
ly enquired  after  my  health,  and  propofed  fome 
more  nouriHiment.  I perceived,  by  her  eyes, 
that  file  had  been  in  tears ; and  dreading  a fe- 
cond  vifit  from  her  tyrant,  I,  with  as  much 
eagernefs  as  my  languid  ftate  would  permit^ 
begged  of  her  not  to  give  herfelf  fo  much 
trouble  on  my  account.  “ The  Negroes  (faid 
I),  Madam,  are  fufhciently  qualified  to  attend 
me.  I am  greatly  better  j nor  is  there  the 
leaft  occafion  for  a continuance  of  that  kind 
attention,  which  I lhali  ever  remember  with 
gratitude.”  The  emotion  with  which  I ut- 
tered this  addrefs,  convinced  her  that  1 was  no 
ftranger  to  what  had  juft  pafied  betw'een  her 
and  her  hufband,  “ You  have  heard,  then> 
what  paffed  in  the  next  room  (faid  (lie,  with  a 
moft  afflicted  look).  But  I don’t  care  ; he  fhall. 
never  make  me  inhuman,  let  him  do  wTat  he; 
will.  He  can  but  beat  me  ; and  that  (faid  flie,. 
with  a deep  figh)  is  notliing,  new.” 


After 
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After  fhe  was  gone,  I was  ruminating  on 
the  ftrange  paradox  of  a fond  hnjband  beating 
his  ’wifet  when  Garvie,  who  never  failed  to 
come  and  fit  an  hour  or  two  with  me  after 
the  (tore  was  fluit,  entered  the  room,  and  be-» 
gan  to  talk  about  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 

In  the  coiirfe  of  our  converfation,  I took  an 
opportunity  to  relate  what  had-palTed  between 
Mr  and  Mrs  Penguin,  anh  to -enquire  if  he  had 
ever  lieard  of  the  circumftance  which  at  that 
time  filled  me  wdth  fo  much  aftonilhment.  He 
anfwered  in  the  negative,  and  feemed  extreme^ 
ly  (hocked  at  my  information.  “ But  did  not 
I tell  you  (faid  he)  that  Penguin  w'ould  be  jea* 
lous  of  you  ? I knew  it,  by  heavens  ! (conti- 
nued he,  rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing  im- 
moderately) Why,  man,  all  this  has  proceed^ 
ed  from  nothing  but  ftark-ftaring  jealovfy. 
By  Jove,  you  are  a pretty  fellow,  an’t  you tO’ 
breed  fuch  a difturbance  between  man  and  ^ 
wife.  We  fhall  have  rare  work  by  and  bye, 

I fee  that.  You  and  Penguin,  I fuppofe,  as  foon 
as  you  are  able  to  hold  a pilloi,,  will  be  fight- 
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ing  a dLiel.’^-^“  This  is  a very  dlvertljig  fub- 
je£l  (faid  1,  Mr  Garvie,  gravely).;  but  1 fliould 
be  glad  to  know  what  it  is  you  really  mean  ? 
"Jealous  / (exclaimed  I)  Of  whom  I of  a poor 
fick  emaciated  creature,  juft  efcaped  from  the 
jaws  of  death  ? Is  that  an  objecf  of  jealoufy  ?’* 
— “ O,  I don’t  mean  (faid  Garvie)  that  Pen- 
guin is  abfolutely  horn  mad ; but  he  is  fo  fond 

of  that  woman ” — “ That  he  beats  her*^ 

(faid  1). — “ Well ! be  that  as  it  may  (faid  Gar- 
vie), he  is  fo  fond  of  her  and  of  his  dear  Celf, 
that  he  cannot  bear  to  fee  her  beftow  the 
fmalleft  marks  of  kindnefs  or  attention  on  any 
other  man.  Now,  you  are  fuch  a curfed  fa- 
vourite with  the  women ” — « Poh!  Poh! 

JGarvie  (faid  1),  have  done  with  your  non- 
fenfe.” — “ O,  you  are  devilifli  fly,  Mr  Mac- 
pherfon  ; but  for  all  'your  pretended  modefty, 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I.  Pray,  Sir  (faid  he, 
with  a very  fignificant  look),  how  many  mef- 
fages  have  you  had  to-day  inquiring  after  your 
health  ?” — “ Why,  feveral  (faid  1).  There  is 
furely  nothing  in  that  ? Is  it  not  natural  for 
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neighbours  to  inquire  after  tlie  recovery  of  on« 
who  has  been  fo  dangeroufly  ill  ?” — “ Yes  ! 
yes  ! (faid  Garvie)  and  it  is  very  natural,  too, 
for  young  ladies  to  write  billets  doux  to  young 
gentlemen  they  are  fond  of.  That  muft  have 
been  a very  fweet  one  from  Madamolfelle  An- 
toinnette  ^ Eh  ? Nay,  there  is  no  occahon  to 
blulh,  Mac:,  ihe  is  really  a fweet  gitl  j and,  I 
believe,  loves  you  as  much  as  ever  a French  wo- 
man loved  an  Englilhman.  So  faying,  he  left 
me  to  pafs  one  of  the  moft  difagreeable  nights. 
1 ever  experienced. 

• 1 

Mr  Penguin,  who  commonly  fpent  his 
evenings  in  the  tavern  playing  for  nips  of 
punch  at  backgammon,  did  not  return  till  after 
the  ufiial  time  of  fupper.  Mrs  Penguin  had 
again  vifited  me  before went  to  reft;  and,  ac- 
cording to  invariable  cuftom,  had  given  me 
fome  fago  or  panado  with -her  own  hands.  I 
had  dropt  into  a refreftiing  fleep,  ^irhen  I was 
awakened  by  repeated  ftirieks  from  Mrs  Pen- 
guin’s chamber ; which,  in  a fliort  time,  ended 
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in  groans,  fobs,  and  lamentations.  As  tbe 
room  was  feparated  from  mine  only  by  a thin 
deal  partition,  I could  diftln£Hy  hear  Penguin 
fay,  with  a kind  of  fmothered  rage,  “ Hold 
your  tongue,  d — n you  ! — hold  your  tongue, 
or  I’ll  murder  you  ” I never  remember  to  have 
had  my  feelings  more  completely  awakened  •, 
and  had  the  fhrieks  continued,  I firmly  believe, 
weak  as  I was,  I fliould  have  ftarted  from  my 
fickbed,  and  rulhed  into  Mrs  Penguin’s  cham- 
ber. 

The  perturbation  of  my  mind  kept  me 
awake  till  near  morning,  when  wearied  nature 
funk  into  a Humber  j in  which  I continued  till 
^an  old  Negro  woman  (inftead  of  Mrs  Penguin) 
came  into  my  room  with  breakfaft.  “ How 
does  your  miftrefs  do,.  Hannah”  (faid  I)  ? — 
Bad  enough,  Mafia*,,  bad  enough.” — “ Where 
is  fhe”  (faid  I)  “ In  ha  bed,  Mafia.  Heh  ! 
Some  you.-Boccra  bad  too  much.  Dem  de  talk 
of  poor  Nega.  (muttered  the  old  lady  to  her- 
felf ).  Damme  ! Boccra  worfe  na  Nega  ! Black 


man 
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man  no  pinch  klii  fo.  Pinch  te — e — e — : 
Shaw  [ (exclaimed  old  Hannah,  fpitting  as  fhe 
went  out)  De  dam  fliame  \ Boccra  no  good  !” 

““i  /■  ’ 

i 

It  was  eafy  to  gather  from  Hannah’s  hints 
and  exclamations  what  pretty  work  had  taken 
place  the  preceding  night.  The  gentleman-; 
according  to  cuftom  after  thefe  no£lurnal  ex- 
ploits, had  rode  into  the  country,  under  the 
pretence  of  coUe£Hng  outftanding  debts  ; for 
when  the  fury  of  his  pafTions  fubfided,  he  was 
always  ready  to  cut  his  throat  in  the  morning ; 
and  fo  afhamed  of  his  condu£l:,  as  to  be  unable 
to  look  the  poor  injured  victim  of  his  barba- 
rity in  the  face.  About  noon  Mrs  Penguin 
got  up  ; and  entering  my  chamber,  in  a faint 
voice  alked  kindly  after  my  health,  and  how  1 
had  flept  during  the  night.  “ It  has  been  the 
worfl  night  I have  experienced  for  a long 
time”  (faid  I). — “ I am  heartily  forry  for  it” 
(faki  fhe).  1 have  not  had  a good  one  myfelf.’^ 
— “ No,  I believe  not,  Madam  (faid  I)  •,  and 
the  badnefs  of  yours  has  been  the  caufe  of 
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mine.” — <*  God  blefs  me  1 But  you  could  not 
but  hear  me  (faid  the  poor  girl,  recolle£ling 
herfelf ).  Yet  I could  not  help  it,,  otherwife 
I am  fure  I would  not  have  difturbed  you  for 
the  whole  world.” — « Your  difturbing  me 
from  a few  hours  reft  (faid  I),  Mrs  Penguin, 
was  nothing,  compared  with  the  horror  I felt 
at  hearing  your  diftrefs  ; had  it  continued 
longer,  I certainly,  weak  as  I am,  would  have 
attempted  fomething  defperate  to  have  relie- 
ved you.” — “ For  God  Almighty’s  fake,  my 
dear  young  friend  (faid  (he,  featirig  herfelf  by 
me,  and  feizing  my  hand  with  evident  emo- 
tion), make  no  luch  attempts  as  thefe  1 Mr 
Penguin  is  a very  extraordinary  man  ; and, 
with  all  his  unhappy  temper,  loves  me  to  dif- 
traftion.  It  is  this  love,  which  indeed  fometimes 
borders  on  madnefs,  that  prompts  him  to  ufe 
me  fo  unkindly.  Come  (faid  (lie,  with  a lan- 
guid fmile),  I will  keep  from  you  no  longer 
what  it  is  impofEble  to  conceal  from  any  per- 
fon  who  lives  in  the  fame  houfe  with  us.  Mr 
Penguin  is  jealous  of  every  mortal  to  whom  I 

fhew 
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ihew  the  leaft  attention ; he  wants  to  engrofs  the 
whole  to  himfelf ; and  fo  extremely  unreafonable 
and  childifti  is  he  in  this  rerpeft,  that  even  the 
little  attentions  I have  ihown  to  you  on  a fickbed, 
have  not  only  offended,  but  enraged  him.  You, 
1 believe,  overheard  what  paffed  between  us 
yelterday  afternoon  ; and  laft  night,  on  his  re- 
turning from  the  tavern,  and  going  to  bed,  he 
renewed  a fubje6it,  which  I could  not  hear 
with  patience.  We  had  fome  converfation, 
which  it  is  needlefs  to  relate,  the  confequence 
of  which  was  what  you  heard.’* 

Every  day  adding  to  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  my  health,  I was  in  a Ihort  time  enabled  to 
vifit  mv  French  friends,  who  all  feemed  to  re- 
joice  at  feeing  me  abroad  again.  Madanioifellc 
Antoinnette,  who,  to  ufe  Mr  Garvie’s  expref- 
hon,  was  really  a fweet  girl,  received  me  with 
apparent  fatisfadHon,  although,  I thought,  with 
lefs  livelinefs  than  ufual.  A tranfient  blufli 
paffed  acrols  her  face  as  fhc  gave  me  her  hand-, 
faying,  with  a fmile  of  infinite  fweetnefs, 
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“ Nous  famines  heureux  de  vous  voir  en  vie 
encore y Monfieur.  We  never  expeaed  to  have 
feen  you  again  : the  accounts  we  received  were 
truly  alarming;  and  you  know,  Monfieur,  it 
was  natural,  for  friends  and  neighbours,  fuch 
P.S  us,  to  think  often  of  you.  My  mother, 
poor  foul,  who  loves  you  as  her  own  fon,  could 
not  allow  one  day  to  pafs  without  enquiring 
after  you.  Maisy  mon  Dieii  l (faid  fhe,  looking 
in  my  face)  quelle  change  i vos  rofesy  Monfieury 
font  touts  evanouis  /” — “ "^They  will  foon  re- 
turn (faid  I),  Madamoifelle.  A few  weeks  of 
your  funfliine  will  make  them  blow  again.’^ 
Her  mother  then  joining  us,  inquired  parti- 
cularly after  the  ftate  of  my  health,  and  advi- 
fed  me  ftrongly  to  go  for  fome  weeks  to  the 
country.  “ Tu  eft  mieux  fans  doute  (faid  fiie, 
with  a tender  folicitude);  maisy  mon  cher  en- 
fant ! tu  (ft  tres  foible  ! The  heats  of  the  towrr 
are  too  great  for  a fpeedy  recovery ; it  muft  be 
,the  refrefhing  breezes  of  the  mountains  that 
muft  brace  you  up,  and  re-eftablifli  your  health 
jelFc£luaIly.  We  ^o  to  our  country-houfe  in  a 

day 
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day  or  two  (continued  fhe) ; and  I am  fure  i 
need  not  tell  Monfieur  that  it  ia  at  all  times 
open  for  him.  Come  (faid  Ihe,  taking  my 
hand),  what  fay  you,  my  young  friend  ? I will 
fpeak  to  Monfieur  Penguin  myfelfj  who,  I am 
fure,  cannot  refufe  fo  reafonable  a requeft. 
Perhaps  (added  (he)  Madame  Penguin  would 
have  no  objediion  to  accompany  you.  Do  you 
think  fhe  would,  Monfieur  ?”  I know  not 
whether  it  proceeded  from  a flynefs  which  I 
thought  I perceived  in  Madame  Bellanger*s 
look  as  {he  put  the  lall  queftion  ; or  from  the 
recent  domeftic  events  which  had  agitated  our 
family ; or  from  the  broad  grin  that  played  on 
Garvie’s  countenance  j or  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  conjoined  j — but  I felt  the  blood  mount 
up  to  ray  cheeks : and  fo  completely  difcompo- 
fed  was  my  mind,  that  a manifeft  confufion  ac- 
companied alj  my  words  and  a<Si:ions.  Made- 
moifelleAntoinnette,  who  obferved  every  change 
with  the  eye  of  an  hawk,  feemed  not  a little, 
difcompofed  on  her  part.  “ Mon  Ih’^/ (ex- 
claimed fhe)  why,  Monfieur,  your  rofes  feem 
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to  return  without  any  funihine  at  all.”  Gar- 
vie’s  long  and  immoderate  laugh  gave  me  time 
to  recolledl:  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  obferve,  that 
Madame  Bellanger’s  extreme  goodnefs  had  af- 
fedfed  me  fenfibly,  and  was  a circumftance 
the  molt  agreeable  to  me  that  could  pofllbly 
happen.  I felt  myfelf  doubly  called  upon  to 

return  her  my  grateful  acknowledgments ” 

“ Which  circumftance  do  you  mean,  Mon- 
fieur  (faid  the  lively  Antoinnette),  that  of  going 
to  the  country,  or  Madame  Penguin* s accom- 
panying you  Upon  my  foul  (faid  I), 

Mademoifelle  Antoinnette,  it  is  aftonilhing  to 
me  how  you  can  poflibly  afk  the  queftion.” — ^ 
“ Oy  peutetre  !**  (faid  Antoinnette). 

In  our  way  home,  I queftloned  Garvie  as 
to  his  having  blabbed  any  thing  relative  to  Pen- 
guin’s late  condudl  *,  who  declared  pofitively, 
that  not  the  fmalleft  circumftance  had  tranf- 
pired  through  him.  “ And  what  made  you 
laugh  fo  ridiculoufly  (faid  I)  ?” — **  Why,  at  your 
countenance  (faid  Garvie),  which,  during  Ma- 
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dame  Bellanger’s  addrefd,  underwent  changes, 
which,  to  me  who  underftood  the  caufe, 
was  truly  ludicrous.  But,  by  heavens ! Mr 
Mac  (faid  he),  you  have  awakened  fufpicions 
in  Mademoifelle  Antoinnecte  ! Should  yom 
go  to  the  country,  and  fliolild  Mr  Penguin 
agree  to  his  wife’s  accompanying  you  (which- 
I confefs  I do  not  expedl).  I’ll  be  hanged  if 
Mademoifelle  does  not  watch  ^ou,  my  boy 
— “ She  may  watch  as  much  as  Ihe  pleafes; 
(faid  I),  (he  can  deteeb  nothing..  But  do  you' 
think  Mr  Penguin  will  agree  to  my  going?” — i-' 
<*  He  cannot  rcafonably  refufe  it  (faid  Garvie),' 
otherwife  I have  no  doubt  of  his  denial  j for 
he  is  a ftrange  unfeeling  fellow,  and  fickens  at 
every  attention  paid  to  any  but  himfelf — But 
we  fliall  foon  fee:  Madame  Bellanger  will  wait 
on  him  to-morrow,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  will 
plead  her  caufe  powerfully.” 

D URiNG  the  remaining  part  of  the  evening 
I took  an  opportunity  to  open  the  country  jaunt 
to  Mrs  Penguin,  who  feemed  delighted  with 
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the  propofal.  **  But  he  wont  confcnt  to  my 
going  (faid  flie  fighing),  I am  pofitive — and  yet 
(continued  flie)  nothing,  I am  fure,  can  be 
more  reafonable.  I have  been  here  fome 
months,  and  have  feen  nothing  at  all  of  the 
country,  which  I am  told  is  charming  j and 
hardly  any  thing  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from 
every  inftance  I have  experienced,  are  kind, 
hofpitable,  and  engaging.  Madame  Bellan- 
ger,  in  particular,  is,  I think,  a molt  amiable 
woman  j and  I am  fure  a few  days  at  her  houfe 
would  be  fpent  dilightfully.”  Her  lord  coming 
in  at  the  time,  put  an  end  to  the  converfacion. 
He  was  fo  condefeending  as  to  alk  after  my 
health,  and  how  I found  myfelf  after  my  eve- 
ning’s walk.  During  fupper,  I was  pleafed  to 
chforve  a particular  attention  paid  by  him  to 
Mrs  Penguin,  whom  he  addrelTed  repeatedly 
by  the  tender  appellation  of  >Hy  love ; and 
throughout  was  in  a very  agreeable  humour. 
She,  c«  her  fide,  poor  creature,  as  ufual,  re- 
turned his  tender nefs  with  joy  and  affediion  ; 
and,  like  the  prifoner  of  a dungeon,  ftemed  de- 
lighted 
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lighted  with  every  glimmering  ray  of  funfliinp 
that  occafionally  broke  through  the  ^enersli 
gloom  that  furrounded  her. 

. j Ai 

Madame  Bellanger  took  the  moftofiec- 
tual  method  to  induce  Mr  Penguin  to  confent 
to  myrcountry  e^curhon.  She  fent  for  the  idea* 
tor  who  had  attended  me  .during  tny  ilhieis, 
and  engaged  .him  to  repr.efcnt  >Che  necoffity  of 
the  .country  air,  for  ten  days  pr  a ifQiltnighta 
re-eftahlilh  n>y  he^hb,  which  might'.Qtheiwife 
fuffer  hy  a relapfc.  Tp  preventrfuipidion,  ilhe 
directed  him  to  meet  hpt,  as  if  hy  accident,  at 
Mr  Penguin’s  ftoKe,  under  > the  preje»t  of  .en- 
quiring after  tlie  health  of  .hts  patient.  Mr 
Penguin  was  »in)the  ftqre  w^hpn  Madame 
langerj  with  her  daughter^ontered^iyhct,  after 
the  ufual  falutatiQn5,ttUToedrxiojund.to.me,  and 
a&ed.me  how  »I  did*?  £:eaucoup\m'ysux^  jMum 
dame  (faid  1),  je  voui  remercie  ”^^^ >Qui,  aui 
(echoed  'Penguin),  41  eft  heausoup  itrdeuxf^-a^ 
**  Beaucoup  imieux’l  ^^<sx(:\samQA  Madame  Bel- 
ianger)— Mon  Oieui  .if  eitvbeaucoup  reduiPt 
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pauvre  garden ! En  verite,  Monfieur  Penguin, 
il  faut  envoyer  ce  jeune  homme  a la  campagne 
pour  quelque  terns.  It  is  impoflible  he  can  re- 
cover in  this  burning  oven  ; fome  weeks  in 
the  country  would,  effectually  reftore  him.” — 
“ Some  iveeks  in  the  country,  Madame  ! (ex- 
claimed Penguin,  with  a ftare)  upon  my  ho- 
nour yoM  ladies  have  a pretty  method  of  difpo- 
fing  of  our  fick  young  meri.  Do  you  really 
think  (faid  he,  laughing  at  the  extraordinary 
requeft),  do  you  really  think  that  we  have  no- 
thing elfe  to  do  with  our  clerks,  Madame,  than 
to  fend  them  fcampering  into  the  country  for 
weeks  togethCT  every  time  they  are  feized  with 
u Guadaloupe  fever  “ Fie  ! fie  ! Monfieur 
Penguin,  fie!  fie  ! (faid  the  good  woman,  with 
emotion)  how  can  you  talk  in  this  unfeeling 
manner  I A young  creature  juft  efcaped  from 
the  grave,  and  reduced  to  a mere  fpeClre,  not 
to  receive  every  afliftance  to  eftablifh  his  reco- 
very that  the  place  can  afford!  He  is  in  a 
ftrange  land,  pauvre  enfant  (faid  Ihe,  with  a 
figh)  i . far  removed  from  the  kind  attentions 

and 
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and  parental  care  of  thofe  whom  he  has  left  be- 
hind. Muft  he  therefore  fufFer  in  a land  of  (Iran- 
gers  for  want  of  proper  alTiftance  ? A^cn,  Mon- 
fieur,  novsfommes  Fran  got  s et  fans  dout&  fouvent 
voJ  ennemis.  But  we  are.  not  the  enemies^ 
Monfieur,  of  the  atili<fled,  the  weak,  or  the 
broken  hearted.”  The  docffor  at  this-momenc 
coming  in,  the  matter  was  foon  determined  in 
my  favour.  “ Very  well  (fald  Penguin,  with 
a furly  confent),  fince  you  think.  Doctor,  that 
the  country  air  is  fo  very  neceflary,-,  I have  no 
obje<Stion  to  his  trying:  it  for  a week.  But 
where  is, he  to  go,  Madame  ?”■ — “ Chez  mot, 
Monfieur  (faid  {he  eagerly,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  and  thanking  him  for  his  acquiefceoce), 
to  my  houfe  a la  Cache  : Mais  ou'eji  Madame 
Penguin  ? I have  not  feen  her  for  a long  time.  \ 
I muft  have  a little  chit-chat;  with  her  before 
1 go  to  the  ^country,  for  I {hall  not  return 
foon.”  So  faying.  Penguin  handed  her  up 
flairs,  leaving  me  not  a little  delighted  with 
the  fuccefs  of  her  negociation'. 
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Madame  Bel  danger  continued  ab*ve 
an  hour  with  Mrs  Penguin  ; and  in  paffrng 
through  the  ftore,  on  her  departure,  waved  her 
hand  to  me,  haftily  faying,  « Lay  tout  efi  re.gle. 
Soyez  pret,  mon  enfant,  demain  a dix  heure 
de  matin.”  Antoinnette  allowed  Mr  Penguin 
to  hand  her  mother  acrofs  the  flreet  before  flie 
left  the  ftore  j and  tripping  up  to  the  counter 
where  I was,  with  much  archncfs  whifpered, 
**  Et  Madame  Pengum  nous  acaompagne.  Eh  1 
Ou  font  VOS  rofes  avjourdai  So  faying,  ftie 
run  off  laughing  at  my  furprife  ; not  alto- 
gether, I heKeve,  unmixed  with  the  rofes. 

Charming  girl  (faid  Garvie) ! Curfe  me,  Mac, 
if  I don^  envy  you  ! This  jaunt  to  the  coun- 
try is  worth  jift^  "fevers.  -But  "hang  me  if 'I 
am  not  among  you  next  Sunday,  if  a horfe,  a 
mule,  or  an  "affs,  ife-to  be  procured  inl:^he  place.” 
“ But,  Good  GodH  tjirtterrupted  I)  is  it  poffible 
Mrs  Penguin  is  ;toigu'/”—“  O,  no  I (faid  Garvie) 
it  is  all -a  hum  of  Madfemtoifetle^^  to  try-your 
countenance.”  We  had  no /time  for  farther 
converfation.  Penguin  entered  the  ftore  5 and, 

from 
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from  the  fmiles  that  played  on  his  dark  brow, 
it  was  evident  that  fomcthing  had  given  him 
pleafure. 

At  dinner  nothing  material  pafled  ; but  at 
fupper  every  thing  went  on  with  unufual  at- 
tention and  afi«(Siion  oa  Penguin’s  part.  **  You 
will  pafs  your  time  moft  agreeably  in  the 
country,  my  love,  for  a few  days”  (faid  he). 
The  French,  with  all  their  cL— — d infincerity, 
arc  attentive  and  polite  to  a fault ; and  Madame 
Bellanger  is  a woman  of  the  firft  breeding  and 
falhion.  I believe,  if  ever  a Frenchwoman 
had  truth  and  worth,  fhe  has  both." — « Slic  is 
indeed  a charming  creature  {faid  Mrs  Pen- 
guin) ; and  feems  to  poffefs  the  art  of  pleafing 
every  body  ihe  converfcs  with.” — ^ Yes  (faid 
Penguin),  Ihe  has  the  happieft  way  of  compli- 
menting, i think,  I ever  met  with.  She  paid 
me  fo  many  to-day,  my  dear,  on  account  of 
my  afFe€lions  as  a hufband  and  a father,  and 
told  fo  many  anecdotes  of  what  the  French 
ladies  faid  of  me,  that  I was  almoft  out 
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of  countenance.”  (I  wonder,  thought  I to  my- 
felf,  that  you  are  not  fo  at  this  moment.) 

But  don’t  you  learn  any  of  their  abominable 
nafty  French  cuftoms  (continued  he).  With 
all  their  politenefs  and  fufs,  they  are  in  many 
refpe£ls  (hockingly  difgufting.” — “ Lord ! (faid 
Mrs  Penguin)  in  "whatf  my  dear  ?” — “ O,  in 
a number  of  inftances  (faid  Penguin).  What 
do  you  think  of  their  curfed  lavements  ? By 
G — -d  ! it.  is  enough  to  turn  an  Engliiliman’s 
ftomach  to  walk  the  ftreets  of  this  town  a little 
before  dinner  time,  and  fee  every  window  or- 
namented with  a Negro  wench  flouriHiing  a 
pipe  \ which}  we  all  know,  fhe  is  preparing  for 
her  miftrefs.  But  why  (hould  I talk  of  Negro 
girls  ? (faid  Penguin)  when  the  very  miftrefs 
herfelf  will  defeend  from  her  bedchamber  a 
few  minutes  before  ihe  fits  down  to  table,  and, 
in  the  hearing  of  all  her  guefts,  were  they  five 
hundred,  expatiate  on  the  coolnefs  and  com- 
fort llie  experiences  from  her  having  juft  taken 
a lavement” — And  pray,  my  dear  (faid  Mrs 
Penguin,  with  infinite  fimplicity),  what  is  a 
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lavement  r”’ — “ O,  by  heavens  ! you  will  foon 
know  that  (faid  her  hufband),  before  you  are 
forty-eight  hours  in  Madame  Bellanger’s  houfe. 
But,  independent  of  th'efe  cuftoms  (continued 
this  hater  of  French  manners),  the  behaviour 
of  the  women,  particularly  the  married  ones, 
before  men,  is  fcandalous  to  a degree.  I have 
feen  fuch  liberties  permitted,  and  have  heard 
fuch  indecent  double  ente7idres  utter td  by  thefe 
polite  ladies,  as  would  have  difgraced  a kept 
miftrefs.  I don^t  indeed  believe  that  they  are 
as  bad  they  appear  to  be  *,  but,  in  the  eye  of  an 
Engliftiman,  their  behaviour  tefembles  more 
that  of  proftitutes  than  of  modeft  women.  You 
muft  take  care  of  yourfelf,  young  gentleman 
(faid  he,  turning  to  me) ; the  French  girls  will 

corrupt  that  modefty  of  yours,  elfe ” — « I 

have  perceived  nothing  hitherto  to  alarm  me. 
Sir  (faid  I).  The  French  women  are  indeed 
lively,  but  I have  feen  nothing  that  borders  on 
indecency.” — No  I then  you  have  feen  very 
little  of  tliem  indeed.  But  you  muft- not  draw 
concludons  from  a Mademoifelle  Antohinettey 

who 
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who  is  certainly  an  exception.  Befides  (faid 
he,  giving  a fignlficant  look  to  Garvie),  girls 
in  love  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  forward  when  in 
company  with  thofe  they  admire.”  Till  the 
age  of  thirty  and  upwards,  I was  fo  incapable 
of  preferving  the  leaft  command  of  counte- 
nance, when  any  thing  arch  was  faid  to  me  in 
company,  that  the  moft  trifling  hint,  accom- 
panied by  a laugh  at  my  expencc,  would  im- 
mediately light  up  my  face  into  a flame.  An 
alarm  void  of  guilt,  a firing  that  continued  to 
vibrate  at  the  gentled  touch,  eternally  difcom- 
pofed  me,  even  in  the  hour  of  pleafure  j and, 
from  time  to  time,  dafhed  the  cup  of  happi- 
nefs  from  my  lip.  It  is  therefore  aimed  need- 
lefs  to  mention,  tliat  Penguin’s  obfervation  and 
look,  accompanied  with  Garvie’s  loud  laugh, 
threw  me  into  utter  confufion.  I was  fo  vex- 
ed, however,  at  the  circumdance,  that  I could 
not  avoid  faying,  rather  tartly,  as  I rofe  from 
table,  “ This  is  feme  of  Mr  Garvie’s  nonfenfe, 
I fuppofe  } who  pretends  to  perceive  what  no 

body  elfe  can.” 
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By  the  appointed  time,  next  morning,  Ma- 
dame Bellanger’s  carriage  and  fervants  attend- 
ed to  carry  Mrs  Penguin,  her  child,  and  me, 
to  the  country ; and  fo  attentive  was  this  po- 
lite and  truly  humane  woman,  that  (he  infilled 
on  le  pauvre  malade  taking  the  vacant  feat  in' 
the  carriage,  on  account  of  the  heat,  while  (he 
and  her  daughter  proceeded  on  horfeback  to 
la  Cache.  This  delightful  fpot  was  about  ten 
miles  diftant  from  Port  Louis,  and  fituated  the 
moll  advantage© ufly  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful,  the  romantic,  and  the  fublime. 
But  as  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fome- 
thlng  of  the  proprietors,  before  we  proceed  to 
a defcriptlon  of  the  property,  I (hall  take  the 
liberty  to  give  a Ihort  hiftory  of  Madame  Bel- 
langer,  her  family,  and  connedlions ; which, 
during  our  refidence  at  la  Cache,  I had  from  her 
own  mouth. 

One  evening,  as  we  were  all  feated  on  the 
floping  bank  of  a plantain  walk,  enjoying  the 
refrelhing  coolnefs  of  the  lhade,  and  liftening 
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to  the  mingled  hum  of  infeft,  bird,  and  diftant 
labour,  the  converfation  accidentally,  turned  on  a 
comparifon  between  Europtan  and  Wejl  Indian 
fceneryj  The.  abfencc  of  the  fervent  heats  of 
the  dayj  .thegrateful  return  of  the  land  breeze, 
which  began  to  indulate  gently  the  leaves  of 
the  waving  plantain ; the  murmur  of  the  ftream 
that  babbled  by  our  fide  5.  and  the  frefti  frag- 
rance of  the^  various  fruits,  which  fponta- 
neouily.  hung  cluftering  around  us — all  con- 
fpired  to  difpofe  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  fcene, 
and  . produce  an  eulogium  on  the  fuperior  beau- 
ties of  a tropical  landfcape.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  encomiums,  Madame  Bellanger,  after  ha- 
ving liltened.  fome  time,  fighed,  and  with  more 
emotion  than  ufually  accompanied  her  mild- 
nefs  of  demeanour,  exclaimed,.  “ Ah  ! ma- chert. 
Patrie!  O my  dear  country  ! when,  when  {hall 
I behold  you  again!”  The  nature  and  man- 
ner of  this  unexpected  exclamation,  daturally 
arrefted'  our  attention,  and  induced  us  to  en- 
quire into,  the  caufe.  « My  dear  children  (faid 
ftie),  you  have  been  admiring  the  beauties  of 
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prefent  obje^s,  while  1 have  been  nimmating 
on  thofe  that  are  gone.  The  days  which  flied 
a funftilne  on  youthful  pleafures  have  long 
fince  pafled  away;  and  thofe  who  added  a 
charm  to  every  enjoyment  are  now  mingled 
with  the  duftl  Our  prefent  fituation  naturally 
recalled  to  my  mind  a train  of  circumftances, 
which  I have  long  endeavoured  to  forget ; for 
a life  chequered  with  a variety  of  {hades  yields 
little  plcafure  on  reflexion.  A woman  turn- 
ed of  forty,  Madame  Penguin  (faid  Ihe  with  a 
fmile),  experiences  little  confolation  on  a re- 
trofpeft  of  paft  events,  when  every  man  of  gal- 
lantry praifed  her  beauty,  and  every  woman  of 
falhion  courted  her  fmiles.” — “ Lord ! my  dear 
Mamma  (faid  Antoinnette) ! you  have  often 
promifcd  to  gratify  my  curiofity  by  recounting 
the  mod  material  cirormftances  of  your  life. 
The  prefent  opportunity  is  moll  favourable. 
Do,  pray,  indulge  me.  Monfieur  and  Madame, 
I am  fare,  will  take  it  kind.” — If  a variety  of 
unfortunate  events,  interefting  only  to  the  per- 
fon  who  experienced  them,  can  afford  any 
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pleafure  on  recital  (faid  Madame  Bellanger), 
you  are  heartily  welcome  to  them  ; and  fmce 
I am  convinced  they  cannot  fail  to  yield  w- 
Jiru^iorii  I will  not  withhold  them.” 


THE  HISTORY  OF 

MADAME  BELLANGER. 

't 

The  early  part  of  my  life  I need  not 
trouble  you  with.  As  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Count  de  V I received  an  educa- 

tion fuited  to  the  rank  of  an  old  and  an  illuf- 
trious  family ; and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was. 
accounted  (with  what  jufUce  I fball  not  fay) 
one  of  the  moft  accomplilhed  young  women  of 
my  time.  About  this  period,  a crowd  of  fuit» 
ors,  while  they  tcazed  me  with  their  profeflions 
of  love,  flattered  my  vanity  with  their  aflidui- 
ties.  We  all  love  attention,  Madame  Pen- 
guin 5 and  while  our  he.arts  remain  infenfible 
to  tender  imprefllons,  they  ftill  leap  and  flut- 
ter to  the  found  of  conqueji.  For  my  own. 
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part,  I freely  confefs,  that  during  three  years 
refidence  among  the  moil  falhionable  circles  in 
Paris,  I experienced  nothing  but  the  love  of 
admiration  ; and,  notwithftanding  the  joint  fo-* 
licitations  of  my  father  and  mother  to  accept 
of  fome  very  advantageous  offers,  .1  continued 
to  rejc£l  every  propofal  of  marriage  till.w© 
quitted  the  metropolis  entirely,  and  retired  tQ’ 
our  calm  and  peaceful  retreat  in  the  country. 

Here,  however,  a train  of  emotions  t(>)Gk; 
place,  which  I fancy  we  may-  venture;,  to  pro-f 
nounce  the  mod;  favourable  to  ftrong  ^and  laf- 
ting  impreffions.  There  is  fomething  .in  the 
very  air  of  rural  retirement  that  difpofes  the 
mind  to  refle£lion.  The  incelfant  whirl  of  city 
amufement,  where  every  thitig  ^ rational,  feti- 
fible,  and  exemplary,  yields  to  a giddy  and  un- 
thinking enjoyment,  forms  a kind  ; of  mental 
vacuum,  where  nothing  either  effcntially  ele- 
gant,. or  fubftantially  inftrudive,  can  exiftf , Im- 
preflions  and  ideas,  like  light  £ivbflanjces,f^  con- 
tinually float  in  air  ; and  as  the  breeze  of  folly, 
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or  the  guft  of  diflipation  arrives,  flutter  and 
difperfe,  unnoticed  and  uncolledled.  In  the 
country,  on  the  contrary,  every  objedf  tends 
to  infpire  the  mind  with  folemn  mufing,  and 
lational  delight.  The  fucceflfion  of  feafons 
turally  reminds  us  of  human  life ; the  moft  im- 
portant and  ferious  obje£t  of  our  concern. 
The  varied  and  fucceeding  charms  of  nature 
recal  to  our  conftant  remembrance  the  power, 
beneficence,  and  wifdom,  of  Him,  whofe  hand 
Scatters  fuch  beauty  and  plenty  around  us. 
When  Spring  burfts  forth  in  bloflbms  and  in 
verdure,  what  proper  mind  feels  not  the  im- 
prefliGn  of  Yo u T h’s  gay  morn  ? When  Sunb> 
mer,  cloathed  in  her  umbrageous  forefts,  gives 
fliekcr  and  fecrocy  to  her  wooing  fongfters, 
who  feels  not  the  irnpreflTion  of  love!-  Even 
amidfk  the  fober  charnis  of  Autumny  when 
luxuriant  Nature  has  executed  her  talk,  and  a 
milder  luftre  foftens  the  fcene,  who  thinks  not 
of  that  endearing  period,  when,  cured  of  our 
tumultuous  joys,  and  all  the  impetuous  paffiona 
«f  our  youth,  connubial  felicity,  with  the  ob- 
jects 
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jeds  of  our  affe<Sfion,  and  focial  intercourfe 
with  the  friends  of  our  choice,  mellow  and  ma- 
ture our  enjoyment.  It  was  amidft  feenes  like 
thefe,  and  with  impreffions  fuch  as  I have  de- 
feribed  (faid  Madame  Bellanger  with  a figh), 
that  I firft  loft  a relifti  for  the  infipid  gaieties  of 
a town ; and  it  was  here,  alas ! where  a mind, 
emancipated  from  pleafure,  and  foftened  by 
refleaion,  firft  felt  the  true  and  genuine  in- 
fluence of  love ! 

I HAD  been  about  a twelvemonth  at  our  ve- 
nerable and  delightful  feat  of  Pierpoint ; du- 
ring which  period  I had,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
daily  excurfions,  become  acquainted  with  every 
haunt  and  fequeftered  walk  in  its  vicinity.  My 
fathers  family  gonfifted  but  of  myfelf  and 
a younger  brother,  at  this  time  educated  at 
Paris;  fo  that,  unlefs  it  were  an  occafional 
vifit  from  fome  diftant  neighbours,  my  com- 
panions had  principally  been  my  book,  my  pen- 
cil, or  my  lute.  It  was  in  one  of  thefe  excur- 
fions, during  a ferene  evening  in  the  month  of 
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July,  that  chance  led  me  to  an  enchanting  re- 
treat on  the  adjoining  property  of  Mr  Beau- 
marche,  which  lay  contiguous  to  that  of  my 
father.  Being  fatigued  with  rambling,  I feat- 
ed  myfelf  in  a natural  grotto  of  rock,  excavated 
by  the  wintry  torrent  j which  at  this  time 
glided  placidly  below,  murmuring  along  the 
bottom  of  a fteep  bank,  beautifully  wooded, 
and  furnifhed  with  a winding  path  from  the 
fummit  to  the  bafe.  Confident  of  the  fecrecy 
of  a retirement  where  I had  often  enjoyed  the 
pleafure  of  uninterrupted  folitude,  I indulged 
myfelf  in  the  full  participation  of  thofe  inno- 
cent raptures  which  the  furrounding  feenery 
infpired.  The  departing  rays  of  the  fetting 
fun  had  juit  gilded,  with  a foftened  luftre,  every 
objedf  around.  The  awful  grandeur  of  cliff 
and  venerable  pine  above ; the  diftant  pfofpecl: 
of  hamlet,  cot,  and  farm,  b'elow ; the  murmur 
of  the  ftream,  and  the  univerfal  melody  of  the 
grove — all  produced  a mingled  fenfation  of 
tranfport  and  folemn  ferenity  which  I had 
never  experienced  before.  The  thrufli,  in  an 
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adjacent  thorn,  fat  finglng  to  his  liftenlng 
mate  •,  and  the  turtle,  in  an  adjoining  thicket, 
fat  wooing  his  refponding  love.  All  Nature 
fecmed  to  rejoice,  and  hail  with  one  voice  the 
Author  of  their  happincfs;  norwasi  the  only 
inaniraated  warbler  of  the  choir.  In  the  midft 
of  this  concert  of  Nature,  and  in  the  height  of 
my  enjoyment,  I fung  a favourite  Italian  air  'j 
and  as  I feldoni  went  without  my  lute,  I He* 
companied  my  voice  with  that  inftrument,  till 
the  approaching  gloom  of  the  evening  warned 
me  to  departi 

» ■ , . 'K 

Os  fflyhaftening  out  of  the  grotto,  my  ado* 
nlfhmoiu  was  great  on  perceiving  a man  drdfed 
in  white  landing  elofe  to  the  entrance.  My 
alarm  indeed  was  fueb,  that  I ihrieked  as  if  I 
had  feen  a phantom  j but  I foon  difeovered 
that  my  fear  was  occafioned  by  a moft  enga>» 
ging  mortal.  I fliall  not  entertain  you  with  a 
minute  defeription  ; fuffice  it  to  fay,  that 
among  all  the  fine-finilhed  beaux  with  whom 
I had  for  fo  long  paft  my  time  at  Paris,  I had 
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never  feen  one  who  pleafed  me  equal  to  tliis 
elegant  ftranger^  who,  to  a figure  perfedlly 
formed,  poflefled  an  expreffion  of  feature  and 
a gracefulnefs  of  manner  truly  interefting.  On 
his  perceiving  my  alarm,  he  politely  apologifed 
for  his  having  inadvertently  broke  in  on  my 
retirement.  « The  beauty  of  the  evening. 
Madam  (faid  he),  induced  me  to  explore  this 
labyrinth  •,  but  your  own  excellence  has  been 
the  caufe  of  my  intrufion.  I could  not  refift 
the  temptation  of  drawing  near  to  founds  the 
moft  fweet  and  perfedl:  I ever  heard  in  my  life. 
Had  I fufpedted  your  approach,  I fhould  cer- 
tainly have  retired ; but  I hope  (continued  he, 
fmiling,  and  bowing  refpeiifuliy)  that  my  fault 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  preclude  pardon.”  Du- 
ring this  (hort  addrefs,  which  was  delivered 
with  an  eafe  and  elegance  truly  engaging,  I 
had  fo  far  recovered  myfelf,  as  to  treat  the  cir- 
cumftance  with  fomc  degree  of  jocularity.  To 
have  a£Fe£led  referve  and  coldnefs  on  fo  trifling 
an  occurrence,  would  have  looked  like  pru- 
dery : to  have  appeared  alarmed  in  a folitary 
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place  with  a ftranger,  would  have  been  but  a. 
poor  compliment  paid  to  my  fortitude,  and  be- 
trayed fufpicions  which  I thought  prudent  to 
conceal.  But  indeed  there  was  little  caufe  for 
either  fufpicion  or  alarm,  A.  behaviour  mor& 
diftant  and  refpedful  I could. not  have  wifhed 
for  from  my  companion ; who,  during  a pretty, 
long  walk  homewards,  informed  me  that  he- 
had  but  jnft  arrived  from  Paris  at  his  uncle’s,^ 
Mr  Beaumarche ; that  his  ftay  would  be  only 
for  a few  weeks  during  which  time  he  hoped- 
that  the  happy  circumftance  which  had-  pro-f 
cured  him  fo  unexpe<3:ed  an  interview,  would 
be  the  means  of  producing  a further  acquaint- 
ance. I made  no  fecret  of  my  family  and. 
place  of  abode  j and,  before  parting,  afliired 
him,  that,  after  a proper  introdu£fion,  I made 
no  doubt  of  my  father’s  r readinefs  to  fhew 
ftranger  every  attention  in  his  power  during, 
his  refidence  in  our  neighbourhood.  This  I. 
faid  without  hefitation  j from  a wilh  to  return, 
a civil  anfwer,  and  from* a convidlion  that  the 
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iotroduiSliIon  I mentioned  would  be  attended 
T)i^ith  obftruftions  not  eafily  removed. 

r 

I HAVE  been  the  more  circumftantial  In  re- 
lating thefe  particulars  (faid  Madame  Bellan- 
ger),‘  as  they  open ‘a  door  to  the  moft  material 
parts  of  my  hiftory.  The  young  gentleman, 
whom  I am  about  to  introduce  to  your  ac- 
quaintance, was -nephew  to  Monfieur  Beau- 
marche,  our  near  neighbour  j who,  of  all  men, 
was  the  moft  obnoxious  to  my  father.  A num- 
ber of  difcordant  circumftances,  from  the  near 
vicinity  of  their  properties,  had  for  feveral 
years  raifed  a kind  of  barrier  between  every 
foclal  and  neighbourly  intercourfe ; which  the 
opulence  of  the  one,  and  the  family  confe- 
quence  of  the  other,  mutually  tended  to 
ftrengthen  and  increafe.  The  Count,  my  fa- 
ther, with  all  his  virtues,  poflelTed  that  proud 
dignity  which  a confcloufnefs  of  his  birth  and 
anceftry  had  implanted  in  his  mind.  His 
neighbour,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  bred  a 
planter  ; had  gone,  at  an  early  period,  to  the 
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Weft  Indies ; where,  having  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  and  left  the  management  of  his 
concerns  abroad  to  a younger  brother,  had  for 
fome  years  been  in  Europe,  in  pofleffion  of  the 
property  adjoining  to  my  father’s  eftate.  Mon- 
fieur  Beaumarche,  altho’  deftitute  of  thofe  enga- 
ging manners  and  elegant  attra£Hons  which  con- 
illtute  the  polite  gentleman,  and  mark  the  man 
of  faftiion,  was  neverthelefs  poflefled  of  many 
excellent  qualities.  Endowed  with  plain  ftrong 
mafcuhne  fenfe,  he  defpifed  the  frippery  of  po- 
lilhed  exterior;  pofiefled  of  eafe,  affluence,  and 
a liberal  mind,  he  laughed  at  the  unfubftantial 
fliadows  of  title  and  ancejiry ; and  contented 
hirafelf  with  a candid  blunt  demeanour  to  all 
men,  however  elevated  or  fplendid  their  fta- 
tion.  It  may  therefore  be  eafily  conceived, 
that  two  perfons,  fo  nearly  fituated,  and  fo  very 
oppofite  in  their  fentiments  and  manners,  could 
hardly  alFimulate.  The  very  firft  interview 
produced  impreffions  highly  repulfive  to' each; 
which  finally  ended  in  a total  eftrangement 
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and  mutual  contempt.  Itwas  this  fituatlon  of  af- 
fairs which  induced  me  to  fuppofe,  that  every  at- 
•tempt  to  procure  an  introdudfion  to  the  nephew 
of  a man  fo  difagreeable  to  my  father  would 
prove  abortive  •,  nor  was  I miftaken  in  my  opi- 
nion. A week  had  elapfed  without  my  having 
heard  any  thing  of  young  Beaumarche  *,  when 
early  one  morning  my  maid  brought  me  a letter, 
which  fhe  faid  had  been  delivered  by  an  un- 
known fervant,  who  rode  off  immediately,  faying 
it  required  no  anfwer.  On  opening  it,  I found 
it  was  from  my  elegant  Intruder  ; regretting^ 
in  the  moft  difconfolate  terras,  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  which  fo  effedlually  precluded  him 
from  vifiting  me  at  my  father’s  houfe  j and 
eagerly  intreating  another  interview  that  even- 
ing in  the  fame  place  ; where,  to  ufe  his  owm 
words,  he  had  lately  been  bleli'ed  with  my  fo- 
ciety.  A fhort  ftruggle  between  prudence  and 
inclination  foon  gave  way  to  the  latter.  I had 
indeed,  ever  fince  my  interview  with  this  young 
ftranger,  experienced  a reftlefs  inquietude  of 

mind, 
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DfiinJ,  till  then  unknown  to  me.  My  daily 
and  my  nightly  thoughts  ftill  turned  on  the 
pleafant  picture  I had  lately  feen  ; and  even  the 
certainty  of  the  obftacles  which  obflructed  our 
acquaintance,  only  ferved  to  quicken  the  ar- 
dour of  once  more  feeing  and  converfing  with 
a perfon  who  had  prepoflefled  me  fo  much  in 
his  favour.  Secrecy  and  circumfpedlion,  how- 
ever, were  indifpenfable.  I knew  my  father’s 
fcntiments  and  temper  too  well  to  doubt  of 
feverity  if  deteded  ; but  as  my  cpnftant  even- 
ing excurfions  had  in  a manner  fan£fioned  my 
abfence,  I was  not  without  hopes  that  the  in- 
terview requefted  might  be  granted  with  per- 
fect fafety. 

On  repairing  to  the  place  appointed  (which, 
was  the  fcene  of  our  firfl  interview),  I found 
young  Beaumardie  waiting  anxioufly  for  my 
arrival.  His  appearance,  although  ftill  more 
engaging  if  pofiible  than  formely,  was,  how- 
ever, attended  with  a change  of  look  and  man- 
ner which  ftruck  me  forcibly.  In  fpite  of  an 
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aflumed  cheerful nefs,  it  was  evident  that  feme- 
thing  had  afFe<fl;ed  his  mind  fince  we  laft  part- 
ed. A melancholy  hung  over  him,  which  ob- 
feured,  while  it  foftened,.  the  brilliancy  of  that 
vivacity  which  lately,  brightened  his  afpeci  : a- 
penfive  thoughtfulnefs  accompanied  every  word- 
and  adfion,  which,  while  it  interefled  the  frel- 
ings,  gave  an  additional  influence  to  all  he  faid. 
When  arrived  at  our  favourite  grotto,  and  feat- 
ed  with  all  die  former  beauties  of  object  around 
us,  he  entreated  I would  once  more  favour  him 
with  a repetition  of  the  mufical  air  which  at  firfl 
attra£l:ed  him,  and  had  been  the  happy  means 
of  producing  our  acquaintance.  “ It  has  dwelt 
on  my  mind  and  vibrated  on  my  ear  (faid  he, 
with  a figh)  ever  fince  I heard  it! — it  has  been 
my  companion  by  day  and  by  night,  and  has 
occafioned  fenfations  which  it  were  in  vain 
for  me  to  deferibe.”  But  I fliall  not  tire  you' 
(faid  INladame  Bellanger)  wdtb  a converfatiou 
which  would  be  infipid  to  you,  although  at  the- 
time  particularly  intcrefling  to  me.  I flialh 
only,  for  connection’s  fake,  mention  briefly 
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"A hat  pafleci  relative  to  his  fituatioii  in  life,- 
his  future  profpe£ls,.  and  immediate  engage- 
ments ; all  which  he  mentioned  with  an  un- 
premeditated iincerity,  which  deftroyed  every- 
iiifpicion,  and  w’ich  a pathos  and  paflion  which- 
left  Jafling  impreirions  beliind. 

Ills  father,  as  I before  obferved,  had,  orv 
the  departure  of  his  elder  brother  from  Gua- 
daloupe,  been  left  foie  manager  of  his  proper- 
ly in  that  ifland ; in  which  property  he  was-’ 
jointly  concerned.  Having  acquired  an  eafy. 
independency,  and  having  no  child  but  one  fon 
to  inherit  his  fortune,  he  was  defirous  of  giving 
him  an  education  fi^ited  to  his  rank  and  expec- 
tations in  life  : for  wdiieh  purpofe,  he  had,  about 
five  years  ago,  fent  him  home  to  receive  all  the 
advantages  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  improve 
himfelf  by  travel.  Young  Beaumarcbe  had  but 
juft  fmiflied  a two  years  tour  through  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy  *,  and  having  arrived  at  an  age 
which  requires  fome  eligible  and  permanent 
eftabliftiment,  his  father  had  preflingly  written 
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for  his  return,  which  was  finally  fixed  at  the 
diftance  of  only  a few  weeks.  “It  is  this 
fhort  period  (faid  he),  Mademolfelle  de  V- — — 
which  has  induced  me  to  ufe  every  method  in 
my  power  to  obtain  an  introdu6lion  to  your 
family  ; and  which  having  failed  to  procure, 
impelled  me  to  folicit  this  interview,  for  which 
obliging  condefcendence,  on  your  part,  I have 
not  words  to  exprefs  my  gratitude.  AH  I have 
to  requeft  is,  that  fince  our  acquaintance  has 
been  brought  about  by  fo  unforefeen,  and  to 
me  fo  fortunate^an  accident  ; fince  k;  has  al- 
ready yielded  me  fo  much  pleafute,  and  fince 
it  is  to  be  of  fuch  Ihort  duration — let  me  en- 
treat that  it  may  not  be  interrupted.  Do  not,' 
Mademoifelle  (faid  he,  taking  my  hand  in  the 
moll  expreffive,  yet  fubmiffive  manner),  do  not 
deprive  me  of  the  happinefe  of  feeing  you  dai- 
ly, and  enjoying  the  innocent  luxury  of  yoUr 
converfation,  during  my  Ihort  refidence  in  this 
country  ! I know  this  is  a favour  I have  no 
title  to  expert.  I am  a»  entire  ftranger  to  you  i 
5nd  the  unhappy  mifunderftanding  fubfifting 

between 
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between  the  Count  your  father  and  my  uncle, 
perhaps  may  induce  you  to  fhun  the  fociety  of  fo 
near  a connefHon.  The  lail  idea  I cannot  pre- 
vail on  myfelf  to  eutertain,  as  it  is  an  injury 
at  once  offered  to  your  gootinefs  and  your  un- 
derftanding.  As  to  the  firfl;  oblfacle,  I am  hope- 
fid  it  will  foon  'be  removed.  I Jiave  been  made 
to  linderftand,  that  1 ah  intimacy  and  epifto- 
hry  correfpondence  fubfift  between  you  and 

my  particular  friend  Madame . To  her 

I have  already  written  ; and  I flatter  rnyfe]:^- 
that  by  to-morrow  morning  you  will  receive, 
from  under  her  own  hand,  fuch  intelligence 
relative  to  me  and  ray  family  as  will  not  dijf. 
pleafe  you.’* 

Were  it  not  for  a little  prudery,  in  other 
words  infincerityy  we  women,- Madame  Pen- 
guin, in  ail  likelihood,,  would  fuccced  lefs  with 
the  men,  and  become  .ftill  greatef  dupes  to 
flattery  and  deceit.  Although  nothing'  could 
, have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  than  a com- 
pliance with  Beaumarche’s  rcqueft,  a fenfe  of 
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propriety,  joined  to  a fecret  pride,  which  fliould 
never  forfake  us,  enabled  rne  to  reje<Sl  his  en- 
treaties on  the  fcore  of  imprudence,  and  the 
rilk  of  incurring  a father’s  difpleafure.  “ I 
fee  no  abfolute  harm,  Monfieur  (faid  I),  in  a 
lady  meeting,  a gentleman  of  honour  and  cha- 
r^idfer,  and  enjoying  the  innocent  pleafure  of. 
rational  and  agreeable  converfation  in  any 
place  j but,  independent  of  the  door  which  fe- 
cret  interviews  with  a ftranger  would  unquef- 
tionably  open  for  calumny  and  general  criti- 
cifm,  what  purpofe  could  fuch  interviews  pof- 
fibly  anfwer  between  you  and  me  ? You  feem- 
perfedly  acquainted  with  the  caufe  which  pre- 
vents a correfpondence  and  cordiality  between, 
our  connexions.  Why,  therefore,  fliould  we 
furnifli  fubjeX  for  obfervation  to  others,  dif- 
pleafure  to  our  friends,  pain  to  ourfelves,. 
merely  to  indulge  an.  idle  and  unimportant- 
propenfity  to-enjoy  each  others  company  for  a- 
week  or  two  ? You  certainly  have  not  weigh-- 
ed  the  confequences  annexed  to  a compliance, 
with  your  requeft,  otherwife  you  never  would,. 

have 
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have  made  It.  The  thing  is  impoflible.  Pru'- 
Jencey  propriety,  decorum yiorhid  it  •,  nay,,  every 
thing  is  againft  it.” 

These  obfervations,  whieh  I thought  un- 
anfwerable,  produced  no  other  eiTe£l  on  Beau- 
marche  than  an  increafed  melancholy  and 
gloom.  After  a folemn  paufe  of  fomc  mi- 
nutes, his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his 
whole  countenance  expreffive  of  defpondency 
and  affliftion,  « What  flaves!’(faid  he)  what 
wretched  Haves  does  custom  make  of  us  all  !• 
Here,  while  bounteous  Nature  revels  in  de- 
light, and  while  univerfal  love  and  harmony- 
reigns  around,  are  we  debarred  from'  the  par- 
ticipation of  enjoyment,  which  neither  virtue 
can  difapprove,  nor  innocence  condemn,  mere- 
ly becaufe  cuftom  has  eflablifhed  laws  for  de- 
corum, and  grovelling  fufpicion  awakened  fen- 
timents  repugnant  to  every  liberal  and  digni- 
fied mind  ! And  what  (faid  he),  after  all,  da 
thofe  fage  and  admirable  regulationsproduce  } > 
Do  they  make  women  more  virtuous,  or  mem 
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more  honourable  ? Are  the  hrft  rendered 
hiore  tender,  faithful,  and  afFedlionate  j or  the 
other  more  loving,  conftant,  and  fincere  ? Alasf 
that  warbler  that  fings  on  the  fpray  to  cheer 
the  folitude  of  his  fitting  mate  ; yon  turtle  that 
daily  cooes  fondly  in  the  (hade;  and  the  night- 
ingale that,  in  the  abfence  of  his  loft  compa- 
nion, mourns  nightly  through  the  grove; — may 
anfwer  the  queftion.  Custom  never  regula- 
ted their  affedlions  ; Slander,  or  Malevolence, 
never  checked  the  ardour  of  their  flame.  Na- 
ture, and  Nature  alone,  made  them  tender, 
faithful,  and  attentive  : but  it  would  feem,  that 
woman,  without  culture,  is  incapable  of  fuch 
virtues  ; or  that  man  is  the  moft  treacherous 
and  favage  monfter  of  the  field  !” 

• Come,  come,  my  good  Sir  (faid  I,  willing  to 
conceal  the  effetls  which  the  ardour  and  dignity 
of  liis  fentiments  had  produced',  come,  come, 
we  muft  not  quarrel  with  reftridlions  which 
experience  has  eftabliflied,  merely  becaufe  they 
may  interfere  w-ith  the  temporary  obje<fts  of 
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our  gratification.  Inftitutions  of  decorum  are 
as  necellary  to  regulate  human  condudl,  as 
laws  to  pre\'ent  and  punifli  the  commiffion  of 
crimes.  If  they  do  not  make  the  virtuous 
better,  they  at  leaft  tend  to  prevent  the  vicious 
from  growing  worfe.” — True,  Madam  (faid 
Beaumarche);  but  is  it  confident  with  juflice, 
equity,  or  reafon,  to  treat  the  virtuous  and  the 
flagitious  alike  ? The  inSidfion  of  punifh- 
ment,  however  mild,  is  furely  authorifed  by 
no  law  till  after  the  crime  is  committed  and 
proven;  but  according  to  the  inflitutions  which 
malice  and  illiberality  eftablifh  as  the  guar- 
dians of  female  virtue,  Jiifpicion  alone  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  conflitute  the  crime ; and  the  jury, 
wMthout  hearing  evidence,  or  examining  proof; 
inftantly  bring  in  their  verdicl  Guilt y.  How 
monftrous  ! how  abfurd  (faid  he),  for  inftance, 
are  the  regulations  eftablifhed  in  this  country 
for  the  condufi  of  women  in  different  fta- 
tions ! Here,  while  a married  woman  may 
with  impunity  indulge  in  liberties  which,  I do 
maintain,  are  not  only  fcandaloufly  indelicate, 
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5)ut  altogether  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a 
flate  where  decency  and  decorum  ought  inva- 
riably to  prefide  ; a young  girl  dare  not,  with- 
out immediate  lofs  of  charadler,  gratify  incli- 
iiations  which,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  virtue, 
and  nature,  are  harmlefs  and  irreproachable. 
Inflead  of  a behaviour  which,  on  all  occafions, 
ought  to  mark  a preference,  and  an  unmixed 
affeftion  for  the  objedl  of  her  choice,  a mar- 
ried  woman  in  France  proclaims,  in  the  face 
of  the  wmrld,  her  favourites  and  paramours  ; 
who,  at  all  times,  are  admitted  to  her  prefence, 
and  lay  claim  to  privileges  which  none  but  a 
hufband  has  a title  to  expecf. — They  vifit  her 
in  fecret ; they  attend  her  to  felecfl  parties 
where  a hufoand’s  face  never  appears  ; they  are 
admitted  to  her  toilet  at  the  hour  flie  is  dref- 
fing  i nay,  to  her  bedchamber  previous  to  her 
getting  up  ; and  all  this  with  the  molt  un- 
blufliing  familiarity  on  her  part,  and  without 
the  fmalleft  cenfure  from  her  fellow'-citizens. 
To  reprobate,  or  to  difpute,  thefe  fhamelefs 
^radliccs,  w'ould  be  to  raife  a w'hole  hoft  of 
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matrons  againft  us;  and  yet  a poor  afFe£lionate 
girl  cannot  take  a private  walk  with  the  obje£fc 
of  her  regard,  or  grant  one  ftolen  interview 
to  the  man  of  her  heart,  without  the  imme- 
diate rifk  of  receiving  a ftab  to  her  reputation; 
which,  to  a delicate  and  fufceptible  mind,  can 
never  be  repaired.  No ! (faid  Beaumarche, 
warmed  with  the  fubjecft)  No  ! it  is  impoflible 
to  defend  fuch  barbarous  abfurdities.  Cu^. 
TOM  has  ever  been  a monfter  that  has  tyran- 
nized over  reafon,  juftice,  and  humanity ; and, 
in  all  its  barbarities,  it  has  ever  been  the  moll 
favage  and  tyrannical  to  Love.  I have  often 
bellowed  ferious  thought  on  this  fubjedl  ; 
and  I have  not  a doubt  remaining,  that,  fo 
far  are  thefe  unnatural  feverities  favourable 
to  female  virtue  and  purity  of  mind,  elFedls 
diametrically  oppofite  are  often  the  immediate 
confequence.  A young  creature,  fubjc£led 
from  a certain  age  to  incelTant  fufpicion,  and 
governed  by  reftraint,  can  never  acquire  that 
dignity  of  mind  which  fprings  from  con- 
fcious  reditude  and  felf  applaufe,  grafted 
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on  the  approbation  of  others.  To  with- 
hold confidence,  is  to  fufpe£l  purity;  and 
that  is  the  moft  efFedual  way  to  under- 
mine it.  It  debafes  her  in  her  own  opinion, 
blunts  the  finer  fenfations  of  delicacy  and  ho- 
nour, and  ftrips  the  mind  of  that  elevation  and 
pride  which  aid  and  accompany  true  virtue. 
But,  independent  of  thefe,  I do  maintain,  that 
fuch  unjuft  and  abfurd  reftraints  tend  mate- 
rially to  injure  and  deftroy  the  beft  and  bright- 
eft  ornament  of  the  fex.  Unreafonable  feve- 
rities  on  one  fide,  muft  neceflarily  produce 
artifice^  deceit,  and  falfehood,  on  the  other. 
And  what  is  Woman  (faid  Beaumarche,  in  a 
folemn  tone)  without  Truth  ? What  the 
faireft  face  without  the  heavenly  traits  of  fin- 
cerity  and  candour?  Can  we  clafp  fuch  a 
fancied  jewel  to  our  hearts  without  feeling  its 
coldnefs  and  Impurity  ? Can  we  depofit  in  fuch 
a calket  our  moft  precious  treafures,  for  a mo- 
ment, without  trembling  for  their  fafety  ? 

But  I mean  not  (continued  Beaumarche), 

by 
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by  what  I have  faid,  to  overturn  your  fenti- 
ments,  Mademoifelle,  far  lefs  to  fubjedt  you, 
on  my  account,  to  any  thing  difagreeable,  or 
injurious  to  your  reputation.  -God  forbid  I 
lliould  ! I cannot,  however,  help  obferving, 
that  our  meeting  here,  occafionally,  is  very  un- 
likely to  produce  the  iaft  circumftance.  A dif- 
ferent path  to  that  by  which  you  return  home 
leads  me  to  my  uncle’s  houfe  i fo  that  our  in- 
terviews in  this  fpot  can  never  be  fufpe£led  by 
thofe  who  may  chance  to  obferve  our  evening 
or  our  morning  cxcurfions.  At  all  events, 
you  cannot  refufe  me  the  fatisfa£lion  of  know- 
ing if  you  have  heard  from  my  friend  Madame 
— — . 1 (hall  therefore  hope,  at  leaft,  for 
the  happinefs  of  feeing  you  here  to-morrow 
evening  at  the  ufual  hour.”  My  filence,  which 
proceeded  from  a total  inability  to  anfwer  fuch 
a torrent  of  paflionate  eloquence,  wearing  the 
femblance,  if  not  of  confent,  at  leaft  of  hefita- 
tion ; he  very  artfully  precluded  an  anfwer, 
which  might  have  led  to  farther  obftacles,  by 
taking  an  abrupt  departure. 
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It  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  the  foregoing 
doi^rine  of  Beaumarche’s  was  not  heard  by  me 
with  indifference.  Whatever  were  the  truths 
it  contained  (and  I ^ubt  much  if  the  molt 
rigid  moral  cafuifl:  can  altogether  overturn 
them),  it  was  principally  the  manner  and  man- 
ly fentiments  of  the  fpeaker,  that  left  impref- 
fions  which  I could  not  obliterate.  If  this 
young  ftranger  (faid  I to  myfelf  as  I returned 
penfively  home)  is  not  a man  of  pure  principles 
and  honour,  he  muft  be  one  of  the  firft  hypo- 
crites on  earth. — But  it  is  ungenerous  and  un- 
kind to  fufpe£l  him.  Every  word  and  look, 
expreffive  of  his  feelings,  evince  the  fmce- 
rity  of  his  fentiments.  But,  alas  ! (faid  I,  re- 
fle£ting  on  his  conne£Hons  and  approaching 
departure  from  Europe)  what  are  his  princi- 
ples, his  looks,  or  his  fentiments,  to  me!  At 
fupper,  my  father  obferved  my  melancholy, 
and  inquired  after  my  health.  All  night  on 
my  pillow  did  the  day  s animated  fcene  dwell 
on  my  remembrance.  All  night,  till  the  morn- 
ing fun  broke  through  my  cafement,  did  I 
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ftruggle  againft  my  inclinations,  and  ferioufly- 
examine  the  impropriety  of  my  late  conduct  j- 
nor  did  I drop  into  (lumbers  till  (convinced  of 
my  danger)  I determin^^  in  my  mind  not  to 
meet  the  bewitching  youth  again.  But  thefe, 
alas ! were  only  the  commencement  of  my  in- 
quietudes, afllidlions,  and  broken  repofe  ! 

The  next  morning  brought  me  a letter  fronv 

Madame , who  gave  me  an  account  of 

young  Beaumarche  and  his  connedHons  which 
I-lIttle  expedled.  His  family  was  noble  ; but 
the  grandfather,  from  a train  of  unfortunate 
events,  having, been. obliged,  about  fifty  or  fix- 
ty  years  back,  to  difpofe  of  the  family  eflatc, 
had  j udicioufly  dropt  the  idle  found  of  title, 
and,  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  the  wine  bufinefs 
at  Bourdeaux,  educated  his  two  fons  to  the 
profefhon  of  merchants.  The  pidifure  fhe  drew 
of  my  young  Weft  Indian  friend  was  flatter- 
ing in  an  eminent  degree.  No  young  gentle.^ 
man,  fhe  faid,  had  ever  refledled  more  honour, 
on  his  friends,  or  had  given  more  delight  to 
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his  acquaintance.  He  was  refpefted  by  the 
honourable,  admired  by  the  generous,  and  be* 
loved  by  the  humane.  His  life  (faid  Madame 

— ),  young  as  he  is,  has  been  a feries  of 

actions  dignified  and  benevolent ; while  the 
Excellence  of  his  underftanding,  and  the  brilli- 
ancy of  his  wit,  make  his  fociety  courted  by 
all,  but  particularly  by  our  fex.  We  are  about 
to  lofe  him  ; and  every  brow  is  overclouded  on 
the  occalion,  for  his  lofs  will  be  irreparable. 

This  letter  was  a bad  cordial  to  enable  'me 
to  carry  into  execution  my  late  determination, 
to  withdraw  myfelf  in  time  from  a temptation 
which  I eafily  perceived  was  increafing,  and 
which,  I plainly  forefaw,  might  lead  to  confe- 
quences  at  once  difagreeable  and  diftrefling. 
But  weak  and  ineffectual  are  the  fuggeftions 
of  ptuden^et  when  oppofed  by  A 

temporary  ftruggle  may  indeed  occur ; but  it 
rs  like  the  refiftance  of  the  winds  to  the  waves 
of  the  occean.  They  may  retard,  for  a fhort 
time,  their  courfe  5 but  it  only  ferves  to  raife 

them 
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them  higher  and  higher,  till,  difdaining  every 
obftacle,  they  break  with  redoubled  violence 
on  the  fhore  ! Such,  at  leaft,  was  my  cafe. 
Every  day  produced  a new  interview  ; at  every 
interview  affe£lion  grew  ftronger,  till  love, 
tendernefs,  and  compalTion,  rofe  uncontrolled, 
and  bore  down  all  refiftance  before  them.  Re- 
flexions, however,  and  thefe  not  of  the  moft 
pleafant  nature,  would  frequently  obtrude, 
even  in  the  hour  of  felicity,  and  poifon  every 
enjoyment.  Something  eternally  whifpered 
me,  that  our  interviews,  fooner  or  later,  would 
be  difeovered,  and  produce  confequences  inju- 
rious to  my  charaXer,  or  deftruXive  of  my 
peace.  On  thefe  occafions,  I feldom  failed  to 
remonftrate  ferioufly  with  Eeaumarche  on  the 
impropriety  and  folly  of  our  meetings ; but  he 
either  reafoned  down  my  objeXions  with  his 
eloquence,  or  diffipated  my  apprehenfions  with 
his  vivacity.  My  inquietude,  however,  did  not 
fail  to  affeX  a mind  like  his  fenfibly  j and,  as 
he  contrived  every  expedient  to  banifh  my 
fears  and  footbe  my  agitations,  he  one  morn- 
ing 
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ing  prefented  me  with  the  following  effufion 
of  his  pathetic  mufe  ; which,  independent  of 
the  paflion  and  fentinient  it  breathes,  convey*: 
fuch  a picture  of  the  writer’s  mind,  that  I have 
ever  fmce  keeped  it  as  one  of  the  moft  preci- 
ous relics  of  our  afFe6tion.  In  faying  this, 
Madame  Bellanger  pulled  out  her  pocket-book, 
and  read  La.RemonJlrance  ;*  of  which  the. 
following,  I am  afraid,  is  but  a faint  and  feeble 
tranflation. 

The  remonstrance. 

« Hafte  ! hafte  ! my  lov’d  Laura  !— away  to 
the  grove,. 

One  evening,  enraptur’d,  I faid  ; 

Mild  beams  gild  the  upland,  the  mead,  and  al- 
cove,^ 

And  melody  burfts  round  the  glade  ! 

The  lark,,  with  his  female,  foars  warbling  on 
high  i 

The  thrulh  cheer.s  his  mate  in  the  dell-i 
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The  ftream  from  the  mountain  foams  murmur- 
ing by, 

While  Echo  repeats  from  her  cell. 

The  turtle’s  fond  cooings  come  foft  on  the 
gale, 

With  fragrance  flung  frefli  from  the  thorn  *, 

And  foon  Philomela  will  pour  her  lone  wail, 

And  call  her  loa  lover  till  morn. 

— Hafte  ! join  the  full  chorus  with  lute  and 
with  fong, 

Ere  eve  fpreads  her  mantle  of  grey  *, 

—Hafte  ! hafte  ! my  lov’d  warbler— we’ve  tar- 
ried too  long : 

See  \-^Vefper  proclaims  parting  day  !” 

« Ah,  Edmond  ! (the  fair  one  replied  with  a 
fmile) 

How  warm  ! how  perfuafive  thy  drain  ! 

’Tis  the  language  of  Nature  ! (a  ftr anger  to 
guile) 

And  Nature  ftiould  ne’er  plead  in  vain. 
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If  with  pafTion  fo  ardent  my  Edmond  can 
plead, 

W^hen  diftant  from  ftreamlet  or  grove. 

What ! what  will  he  fay,  when  around  bower 
and  mead 

All  Nature  breathes  fragrance  and  love  ? 

When  the  kr\  with  his  confort  foars  blithe- 
fome  and  free } 

When  the  thrvjh  cheers  his  mate  on  the 
thorn  j 

Will  my  Edmond  not  envy  each  pair  that  we 
fee, 

Unchill*d  by  cold  prudence  or  fcorn  ? 

I « 

When  the  turtie  bills  fondly,  or  cooes  thro’ 
the  fliade. 

Wilt  thou  ceafe  then  thy  love-melting  lay  ? 

And  when  Philomel  plaintively  mourns  round 
the  glade. 

Ah  ! what  will  my  moralift  fay 
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O,  Lov  E f how  bewitching ! how  conjlant 
thy  power  !’* 

(It  is  thus  thou  would’ft  Cghing  complain) 
f When  prefent,  foft  melody  fills  every  bower; 
When  abfent,  ’tis  forrow  and  pain  ! 


"or  thee,  lonely  mourner  * ! who  pour’ft  thy 
fad  lay, 

No  partner  with  love  beats  the  wing ! 

fet  hark  ! how  yon  chorifters  fport-on  each 

♦ 1 

' fpray ; — 

Hark  ! hark  ! how  they  flutter  and  fing  ! 


f^o  forrow— no  plaining,  their  tranfports  an 
noy  -, 

’Tis  harmony  fills  all  the  grove ! 

No  female  aflTecIs  to  be  diftant  and  coy. 

But  each  chirps  the  language  of  love. 


Ah  ! why  then  fhould  Nature  (fweet  nurfe  of 
delight !) 


Ah! 


a. 
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Ah  ! why  fliould  fhe  e’er  be  fuppreft 

And  why,  my  lov’d  Laura,  when  tranfports 
excite, 

Conceal  the  beft  joys  of  the  breaft  ?” 

“ ’Tis  thus  thou  would’ft  reafon — thus  pen- 
five  complain  ; 

Thus  falfely  Love’s  fufFerings  rehearfe  ; 

For  fay,  when  did  paffion  adorn  Edmond’s 
drain. 

That  Laura  was  deaf  to  the  verfe  ? 

With  thee  fhould  I wander  the  woodlands 
among. 

And  hail  the  full  choir  on  the  fpray ; 

Enrapt  join  the  concert,  with  lute  and  with  fong. 

Till  eve  fpread  her  mantle  of  grey. 

But,  ah ! my  falfe  reafoner ! will  tranfports 
repel 

The  fhafts  that  too  quickly  will  wound  ? 

wm 
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Will  slander’s  (hrill  pipe  not  be  heard  in 
the  dell, 

When  Echo  reverb’rates  the  found  ? 

Will  the  dove’s  cooing  murmurs  each  whif- 
per  controul, 

Falfe  —cruel — illiberal,  and  mean  ? 

Will  the  warm  throb  of  Nature  expand  ev’ry 
foul 

Contraded  with  envy  and  fpleen  ? 

No  ! no,  fond  declaimer  I nor  tranfport,  nor 
youth, 

Nor  Nature’s  foft  mandates  avail  *, 

Nor  all  the  mild  di£iates  of  virtue  and  truth. 
While  custom’s  (tern  precepts  prevail. 

For  thefe  (by  inconftancy  render’d  unkind), 
Stridf  limits  have  mark’d  for  the  fair  ; 

Cold  prudence  muft.  triumph  o’er  pajfion  refin’d. 
Till  Hymen  the  chaplet  prepare. 

Alas  I does  decorum  then  reft  on  a vow  ? 

O 
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Or  modefty  fpring  from  a tie  ? 

Do  truth,  love,  and  conftancy,  dwell  on  the 
bough, 

And  from  woman  alone  do  they  fly  ? 

Sing  on,  then,  fweet  warblers  l-r-ah  ! ceafe  not 
the  ftrain  ! 

Go — flutter  and  bill  through  the  grove  ! 

But  talk  not,  my  Edmond,  of  woman’s  difdairt, 
While  Cu/iom^s  the  tyrant  of  Love  P* 

But  the  day  tiow approached  when  my  deat 
and  valued  companion  was  to  depart  j and  the 
nearer  it  approached,  the  more  urgent  was  he 
to  obtain  my  confent  to  make  me  his  for  ever. 
« He  claimed,  not  (he  faid)  any  thing  but  the 
power  of  calling  me  his  own.  He  only  wifhed 
to  fecure  me,  previous  to  his  departure,  be- 
yond all  the  chances  and  rilks  of  Fortune.  He 
had  prepared  his  uncle  for  the  occafion  ; who 
had  given  his  confenf,  and  would  himfelf  wit- 
nefs  our  union.  His  ftay  in  the  Weft  Indies 

would 
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would  not  be  for  any  length  of  time.  Letters 
which  he  carried  out  from  his  uncle  to  his  fa- 
ther, would  finally  fettle  and  arrange  matters 
fo  as  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Europe  in  lefs 
than  a twelvemonth  j and  then  (faid  he)  fhould 
all  conciliating  meafures  fail  with  your  father, 
I fiiall  claim  you  as  my  lawful  wife  in  defiance 
of  every  oppofition.  I wifli  not,  my  dear  Har- 
riette  (continued  he),  to  break  through  the 
eftablifiied  laws  of  fociety;  far  lefs  to  deftroy  the 
bonds  of  duty  and  filial  affection  j but  I cannot 
think  of  leaving  carelefsly  behind  me  fuch  a 
jewel  to  be  crufhed  by  the  unrelenting  hand 
of  pride  and  caprice,  or  caft  upon  a polluted 
foil,  where  its  luftre  will  never  appear.”  It 
was  now  I experienced  the  effe£ts  of  a fitua- 
tion  which  I once  forefaw,  once  dreaded,  but 
could  not  flmn.  The  thoughts  of  a clandeftine 
union,  without  the  approbation  of  my  parents, 
or  the  knowledge  of  any  of  my  connections, 
filled  me  with  horror  j and  yet  the  idea  of  part- 
ing from  the  object  of  my  fondeft  affeCtions, 
on  whofe  fincerity  and  honour  I repofed  the 
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utmoft  confidence,  inclined  me  to  bind  myfelf 
nearer  and  more  firmly  to  all  I held  dear  and 
valuable  on  earth.  In  fhort  (faid  Madame  Bel- 
langer),  in  a rafii  moment  I yielded  confent ; 
and  early  on  the  morning  preceding  the  day  of 
his  departure,  a prieft,  in  the  prefence  of  old 
M.  Beaamarche  and  his  wife,  united  us,  in  the 
favourite  grotto,  for  ever. 

The  ceremony  was  hardly  over,  till  I expe- 
'■  rienced  a depreflion  of  fpirits  which  I had  never 
before  felt,  and  which  I could  by  no  means 
account  for.  A cold  lifelefs  torpor  feized  my 
heart,  chilled  every  comfort,  and  deadened 
evejy  joy.  The  lark,  ivith  his  female^  fear'd 
blitbejome  and  free  f and  the  turtle,  in  an  ad- 
joining thicket,  “ bill'd  fondly^  and  coo'd  through 
the  Jhade while  I remained  infenfible  to  love, 
and  feemed  ftupified  with  the  very  event  which 
fo  lately  I fo  ardently  wifhed  for.  A mental 
monitor  fiill  told  me  that  I had  done  wrong  ; 
a fecret  admonilher  vvhifpered  to  me  to  be- 
ware of  the  confequences.  I had,  like  a thief 
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in  the  night,  clandeftinely  done  what  (hould 
have  met  the  face  of  day.  I had  executed,  ir- 
revocably, a deed  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  a 
child,  and  ungenerous  to  the  heft  of  parents. 
Thefe  reflections  and  fenfations  continued  to 
occupy  and  dillrefs  my  mind  during  my  return 
home  through  a long  and  lonely  wood,  at  the 
outlkirts  of  which  I met  my  father.  A gra- 
vity, mixed  with  feverity,  fat  on  his  brow; 
and,  as  he  approached  me,  I thought  I percei- 
ved an  evident  fufpicion  in  his  eye.  “ Where 
have  you  been,  Harriette  (faid  he,  with  a look 
that  feemed  to  fearch  my  inmoft  thought)  ? 
where  have  you  been  fo  early  Taking 

my  morning’s  walk.  Sir”  (faid  1).— Your 
morning  walks  (faid  he)  ufed  not  to  be  fo  fre- 
quent; but  of  late  both  your  morning  and  your 
evening  walks  have  been  wonderfully  regular. 
But  it  is  near  the  time  of  breakfaft ; go  home 
and  prepare  it : when  it  is  over,  1 fhall  expeCl 
lome  private  converfation  with  you.”  To  a 
mind  imprefled  with  guilt,  or  impropriety  of 
conduCl:,  every  thing  is  alarming.  My  father’s 
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look,  manner,  and  addrefs,  convinced  me  that 
I had  been  detected  ; which  occafioned  fuch  a 
tremor,  that  it  was  ^ith  difficulty  I reached 
home.  At  breakfaft  you  may  be  fure  appetite 
was  not  keen.  As  foon  as  it  was  over,  my 
mother  retired,  and  left  me  alone  with  my  fa- 
ther; who  addrelTed  me  nearly  in  the  following 
terms  : 

**  I belieVe,  Harriette,  fince  your  earlieO: 
remembrance  you  have  found  me  a kind  and 
an  indulgent  father.  From  your  infancy,  my 
unwearied  endeavours  have  been  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  a mind,  where  I wiffied  to  im- 
plant the  fentiments  of  virtue  with  thofe  of  a 
becoming  dignity,  and  the  feelings  of  true  ho- 
nour with  that  of  a proper  pride.  It  is  but 
jullice  to  fay,  that  in  all  your  conduft  you 
have  hitherto  amply  repaid  me  for  my  labours ; 
and  the  comforts  which  I have  derived  from 
your  obedience,  virtues,  and  acxjuirements, 
have  fhed  a healing  balm  on  every  pain,  and 
given  pride  and  exultation  to  my  heart.  Judge, 

then, 
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then,  how  fenfibly  I mud  feel  fliould  the  fmall- 
eft  fpeck  fully  the  purity  of  a conduct  which 
till  now  has  remained  irreproachable.  Judge 
what  tortures  I Ihould  experience,  were  any 
part  of  your  behaviour  tin£lured  with  levity, 
meannefs,  or  difgrace. — The  purport  of  this 
introduction  I lliaii  now  explain. 

“ A YOUNG  man  for  fome  weeks  paft  has 
vifited  thefe  parts,  whom  I am  informed  is 
nephew  to  that  fellow  Beaumarche.  I have 
met  him  occafionally  j and  it  muft  be  confeft'ed 
that  appearance  is  in  his  favour,  and  had  he 
not  been  connected  with  fuch  a brute  as  his 
uncle,  I fhould  have  marked  him  as  a gentle- 
man, and  as  a ftranger  invited  him  to  my 
houfe.  I have  been  informed,  that  fome  time 
ago,  you  was  feen  walking  on  Beaumarche’s 
property  with  a gentleman,  who,  by  the  de- 
fcription,  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
perfon  I have  mentioned  j and  I have  been, fur- 
ther informed,  that  this  happened  at  a pretty 
late  hour  in  the  evening.  It  is  to  obtain  full 

informa- 
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information  relative  to  thefe  particulars  that  I 
have  now  demanded  this  private  interview  ; 
and  I warn  you  (continued  he,  with  a look  of 
feverity),  as  you  value  your  peace,  and  dread 
my  difpleafure,  to  beware  of  a deviation  from 
the  ftridleft  veracity.” 

Had  not  the  commencement  of  my  father’s 

* 

addrefs  (which  was  kind  and  afFe£l:ing)  drawn 
fome  tears  from  me,  I ihould  not  have  been 
able  to  have  fpoken  at  all  : thefe,  however, 
joined  with  certain  circumftances,  which  indu- 
ced me  to  fuppofe  that  only  part  of  my  con- 
du£l  had  been  difcovered,  enabled  me  to  re- 
turn the  following  anfwer  ; which,  though  li- 
terally true,  illuftrated  but  too  well  Beaumar- 
che’s  ftriftures  on  duplicity  : 

« My  being  on  M.  Beaumarche’s  property, 
Sir,  was  merely  accidental.  The  finenefs  of 
the  evening  invited  me  to  extend  my  walk,  far- 
ther than  I ufually  do,  to  the  oppofite  bank,  fo 
remarkable  for  its  beauties,  and  fo  favourable 

for 
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for  retirement.  On  my  return  home,  I met  a 
young  gentleman  whom  I had  never,  till  that 
moment,  feen,  and  whom,  perhaps,  after  to- 
morrow I (hall  never  fee  again.  1 knew  no- 
thing either  of  him  or  his  connections  j confe- 
quently  I could  have  had  no  premeditated  in- 
tention of  meeting  him  : and  thofe  who  have 
been  officious  enough  to  communicate  the  in- 
telligence, might  have  been  better  employed, 
than  in  filling  your  ears  with  fuch  infignificant 
circumftances,  and  your  mind  with  fufpicions 
to  my  prejudice.” — And  this  is  all  (faid  my  fa- 
ther, gravely)  y^///  (faid  I,  with  fome  hefi- 
tation)  The  young  gentleman  walked  and  con- 
verfed  with  me  till  I was  out  of  his  uncle’s 
property,  and  then  left  me.” — “ And  you  have 
never  feen  him  fince " Yes  (faid  I),  re- 
peatedly.”— “ Where  (faid  my  father,  eager- 
ly) ?” — « On  his  uncle’s  property  while  I was 
walking  on  the  oppofite  bank.” — “ And  who 
told  you  (continued  my  father),  that  he  was  to 
depart  hence  to-morrow  ?” — “ Himfelf  (faid  I); 
he  informed  me  at  our  firft  meeting,  that  his 

time 
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time  was  limited  to  a certain  day,  when  he 
was  to  leave  this  country,  and  fail  for  the  Weft 
Indies.” — “ And,  pray,  how  came  fuch  minute 
intelligence  to  be  communicated  on  fo  fliort 
an  acquaintance,  Harriette  ?” — « I really  do 
not  recolleft  the  circumftances  which  Jed  to 
it,  Sir  (faid  I),  but  I prefume  it  is  of  very  little 
confequence.”  My  father  looked  ftedfaftly  in 
my  face  for  above  a minute,  and  then,  without 
faying  a Word,  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

I COULD  not  help  ruminating  on  the  nar* 
row  efcape  I had  made,  while  a fecret  com* 
pun£Uon  told  me  that  I had  afted  unworthily. 
Ah  1 (faid  I to  myfelf ) Beaumarche  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  elfe  which  regards  honour  and  ve» 
racityt  is  right!  Nothing  can  be  more  fcan- 
daloufly  mean  than  fubterfuges  to  glofs  over 
truth  and  miflead  fincerity ; and  certainly  no- 
thing more  likely  to  contaminate  and  debafe 
the  female  mind,  than  a repetition  of  fuch  arti- 
fices! But  thefe  refledUons  continued  not  long. 

The 
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The  evening,  which  was  to  put  a final  clofe  to 
a delightful  and  tender  intercourfe,  and  which 
was  appointed  for  our  laft  farewell,  dwelt  on 
my  mind,  and  banifhed  every  other  confider- 
ation.  At  dinner,  my  father’s  gravity  ftill  con- 
tinued ; his  eye  feemed  to  watch  my  every  Ibok 
and  aftion  ; and  I believe  it  was  but  too  evi- 
dent from  both  that  all  was  not  at  peace  at 
home.  At  the  hour  appointed,  I hurried  to 
the  place,  where  I was  confident  I ftiould  meet 
affliction.  As  I approached  the  grotto,  a 
Ihivering  feized  me,  which  nearly  bereft  me  of 
the  power  of  motion.  My  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate friend  had  been  waiting  with  impa- 
tience ; and  running  with  ardour  to  meet  me, 
was  aftoniftied  at  the  palenefs  which  o’erfpread 
my  countenance,  and  at  the  lifelefs  coldnefs 
with  which  I received  his  careffes.  “ What 
is  the  matter,  my  love  ? (faid  he,  with  emo- 
tion) Whence  this  trembling,  palenefs,  and  de- 
jetlion  ?” — “ O,  Beaumarche  ! (faid  1)  I know 
not  what  it  is ; but  fomething  lies  at  my  heart 
which  overpowers  me,  and  fills  me  with  terror. 
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I know  not  what  to  think  of  It  j but  ever  fince 
the  ceremony  this  morning,  it  has  hung  heavily 
upon  me  *,  and  fomething  ftill  tells  me,  either 
that  we  (hall  meet  no  more,  or  that  fome  dread- 
ful event  is  to  befal  me.” — “ Away  with  fuch 
chimeras  (faid  Beaumarche,  clafping  me  to  his 
bofom)  •,  it  is  but  the  idea  of  partings  my  love, 
that  operates  on  the  gentlenefs  of  your  nature, 
and  fills  you  with  apprehenfions.  But  be  com- 
forted, my  deareft  Harriette  ! the  time  will  foon 
arrive  when  all  thefe  difmal  phantoms  will  va- 
nifh,  and  a fun  of  happinefs  break  through  the 
gloom  that  now  furrounds  you.  A few  months 
will  foon  pafs  over*,  a few  months  re-unite 
and  bind  us  for  ever  I'"  Thefe  endearing  and 
reviving  fentiments  were  accompanied  with  the 
moft  paffionate  embraces  *,  in  the  midft  of  which 
(Merciful  heaven  ! I can  hardly  think  of  it  now 
without  ftiuddering)  who  fliould  ru(h  Into  the 
grotto  but — my  Father  ! 

My  terror  and  confufion  were  fuch,  that  I 
remained  ftupified  and  immoveable,  while  cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances  occurred  that  might  well  have 
roufed  me — I remember  to  have  heard  my  fa- 
ther addrefs  Beaumarche  by  the  epithet  of  vil- 
iain — I remember  to  have  feen  them  both  fud- 
denly  leave  the  grotto — I likewife  remember 
to  have  heard  the  clafliing  of  fwords  ; and 
Beaumarche,  with  a loud  and  folemn  voice,  ex- 
claim, Hear  me,  Monfieur  le  Comte — urge 
me  not  to  what  my  heart  recoils  from  j”  and  yet 
I remained  petrified  and  immoveable,  like  the 
hifenfible  mafs  of  rock  on  which  I fat.  How' 
long  I continued  in  this  agitated  dream  I know 
not  j but  Beaumarche’s  re-entering  the  grotto, 
pale  and  bloody,  effectually  awakened  me. 

Run,  my  dear  Harriette  (faid  he  haftily) ; 
rim  to  your  father.  His  raffmefs,  I much  fear, , 
has  undone  us  all  f Hafte,  my  love  ! attend  him 
till  I fend  affiflance  : you  fiiall  foon  fee  me 
again.  In  diftradtion,  I flew  out  of  the  grotto; 
(but  may  no  fuch  fpedtacle  ever  meet  the  eye 
of  a daughter  !)  I found  my  father,  at  the  di- 

I 

ftance  of  fome  paces,  lying  on  his  right  fide, 
half  raifed  on  his  elbow  ; his  face  inclined  to 
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the  ground  ; his  left  hand  placed  near  his 
heart ; his  clothes  drenched  in  blood.  On 
my  approach,  he  raifed  his  head,  and  giving 
me  a look,  which  I can  never  baniih  from  my 
remembrance,  exclaimed,  in  a languid  voice, 
“ Harriette!  Horriette  I Is  this  the  re- 
■ward  of  my  kindnefs  I had  but  juft  ftrengtli 

fufficient  to  ft  agger  to  the  dreadful  fpot,  lay 
my  cheek  clofe  to  his  pallid  face,  and  fmk  fenfe- 
iefs  by  his  fide.  What  followed  I know  not. 
The  firft  circumftances  I recolledf  were  my 
being  in  bed  in  my  own  apartment,  my  maid 
weeping  by  me,  and  my  mother  chaffing  my 
temples.  A ffiort  time  difdofed  a fcene  which 
my  recent  fituation  had  fliut  out  from  me  *,  and 
which,  as  foon  as  my  ftrength  and  fpirlts  would 
permit,  my  mother  communicated  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport ; 

My  father,  on  his  being  carried  home  by 
ithofe  whom  Beaumarche  had  difpatched  to  his 
affiftance,  and  on  the  furgeon’s  dreffing  the 
wound  without  pronouncing  any  thing  deci- 

five 
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five  relative  to  the  event,  addrefled  his  attend- 
ants in  thefe  words : “ As  it  is  uncertain  what 
ftatc  of  body  and  mind  I may  be  in  a few  hours 
hence,  and  as  I am  now  enabled  to  reveal  the 
caufe  of  my  prefent  fituation,  I conceive  it  but 
juftice  to  difclofe  what,  if  kept  fecret,  might 
perhaps  hereafter  affe£t  the  life  and  character' 
of  a fellow-creature He  then  briefly  related, 
that,  impelled  by  an  ungovernable  fury,  he  had 
firft  given  Beaumarche  abufive  language,  and 
then  infifbed  on  his  drawing  his  fword  on  the 
fpot ; That  Beaumarche  had  repeatedly  in^ 
treated  liim  to  liften  for  a few  moments'  to 
what  he  had  to  declare,  but  to  no  purpofe ; 
and  that  while  my  father  advanced  to  attack 
him,  Beaumarche  continued  retreating  on  the 
defenfive,  ftill  urging  him,  for  God’s  fake,  tO’ 
attend  to  what  he  had  to  communicate  ; That^ 
in  retreating,  Bcaumarche’s  foot  having  en- 
countered the  flump  of  a tree,  occafioned  him, 
after  flaggering  a few  paces  backwards,  to  fall; 
and  that  my  father,  haflily  advancing,  and  en- 
countering the  fame  obflniaion,  fell  likewife, 
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and,  in  his  fall,  the  extended  fword  of  Beau- 
marche  entered  his  left  fide  near  his  heart : 
That  when  Beaumarche  had  difengaged  him- 
felf,  and  found  how  matters  ftood,  his  condu£b 
(to  ufe  my  father’s  own  words)  was  humane, 
manly,  and  affe£ling.  Had  I knovim  (faid 
he)  as  much  of  this  young  man  previous  to 
this  rafii  a<5lion,  I might  have  a£led  otherwife; 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  refle<fl:.  All  I have  to 
add  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  confequence  of 
my  imprudence,  the  fault  was  all  my  own  j the 
young  man  was  perfe£Uy  innocent.” 

As  my  poor  father  had  forefeen,  a fhort  time 
made  a very  confiderable  change  on  both  body 
a^d  mind.  A fever,  accompanied  with  deli- 
rium, continued  for  eight  days  ; at  the  end  of 
which,  having  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  reafon, 
I received  a melTage  to  attend  him.  On  my 
entering  his  chamber,  he  defired  every  one 
but  my  mother  to  leave  the  room ; and  having 
feated  myfelf,  by  his  defire,  at  the  fide  of  his 

bed. 
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bed,  he  addrefl'ed  me  nearly  in  the’  following 
words: 

“ 1 have  fent  for  you,  Harriette,  previous  t» 
my  diiroiution,  that  you  miglit  receive  from  my 
own  lips  a declaration  that  I die  in  peace  with 
a child  whom  I have  ever  tenderly  loved,  and 
to  whom,  notwithftanding  the  impropriety-  of 
her  late  eonducl,  I wifh  every  future  happi- 
nefs.  All  I have  now  to  intreat  is,  that  you 
will  plainly  and  candidly  relate  what  has  palled 
between  you.  and  the  young  man  who  has  ac- 
cidentally been  the  caufe  oh  my  prefent  mis- 
lortune,  as  I cannot,compofe  my  mind  to  per- 
fect ferenity  while  an  ambiguity  hangs  over 
the  honour  of  my  family.  You  have  already, 
dealt  difinge.nuoufly.with  me  I hope  you  will 
not  now,  as  there  is  nothing  from  a dying  fa- 
tlier  you  have  to  fear.”  As  foon  as  the  excefs 
of  grief  allowed  me  utterance,  I,  without  dif- 
guife,  difclofed  every  circumftance  which  had 
paired  between  Beaumarche  and  me,  not  even 
concealing,  our  marriage  j and  having  Madame 
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■ --'*3  letter  in  my  pocket,  I took  it  out  and 

read  it,  together  with  one  I had  likewife  recei- 
ved from  a near  relation  of  our  own,  relative 
to  Beaumarche’s  charafter  and  conne6\ions. 

Read  that  letter  over  again”  (faid  my  father,. 

meaning  Madame  ’s).  I did  fo  : at  the 

eonclufion  of  which  I heard  him,  with  an  ele- 
vated and  emphatic  tone  ©f  voice,  fay,  “ 

After  a fhort  paufe,  he  ftretched  out  his  hand,, 
and  taking  mine,  with  a look  expreffive  of  re- 
fignation  and  joy,  faid,  “ l-noii}  die  in  peace 
my  honour  is  not  tarnijhed  by  -your  condudl,  nor 
my  family  difgraced  by  the  conneSlion.  Had  I 
known  thefe  particulars  in  time,  Harriette,  my 
folly  would  not  have  been  fo  great ; but  I feel 
the  hand  of  death  cold  upon  me.  Farewell  ! 
Be  kind  to  each  other*,  and  may  Almighty  God 
make  you  both  happy  !”  So  faying,  he  extend- 
ed his  other  hand  to  -my  mother,  and  in  a fe-w 
moments  breathed  his  laft. 

Such  (faid  Madame  Bellanger,  with  a flood 

of  tears)  was  the  clofe  of  a fcene  of  conceal- 
ment 
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inetit  and  duplicity  on  my  part ; and  fuch  the 
eonfequences  of  a clandeftine  union,  entered 
into  without  the  knowledge  and  approbation 
of  thofe  who  had  cheriflied  me  with  the  ut*^ 
moft  tendeniefs,  and  treated  me  with  unre- 
mitting indulgence ! Let  none  (continued  fhe, 
looking  at  her  daughter)  imagine  that  a beha- 
viour fo  difmgenuous  can  ever  be  confiftenL 
with  filial  duty,  or  agreeable  to  the  didates  of 
morality.  Candour  in  every  part  of  our  own 
conducl,  and  confidence  in  thofe  whom  we 
love  and  have  caufe  to  efteem,  are  never- 
failing  fources  of  ferenity  and  pleafure  be- 
caufe,  •whatever  may  be  the  confequence, 
fomething  whifpers,  even  in  the  hour  of  difap- 
pointment,  that  we  have  aded  our  part  with 
propriety.  “ But  what  if  parents  are  altoge- 
ther unreafonable  and  rigid  (faid  MademoifeUe 
Antoinnette).” — “ It  is  then  time  enough  to 
counterad  their  feverity  (faid  her  mother).  At 
all  events,  young  women,  whc)fe  affedions  are 
engaged,  are  very  improper  judges  of  their  own 
condud.  By  opening  their  minds  to  a parent, 

if 
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if  they  meet  not  with  tlieir  approbation,  they 
will  at  leaft  hear  their  objections  j and  thefe  of- 
ten are  not  unworthy  of  ferlous  attention. 
But  I have  already  encroached  too  much  on 
your  patience  > (fald  Madame  Bellanger) : to- 
morrow I fliall  refume  my  narrative,  and  con- 
clude a feries  of  trials,  the  remembrance  of 
which  are  dill  painful;  and  which  I fliall  there- 
fore communicate  as  briefly  as  the  circum- 
ftances  will  admit.” 

The  next  evening,  having  again  repaired 
to  our  former  fit  nation  in  the  plantain  walk, 
Madame  Bellanger  refumed  her  hiftory  zs 
follows. 

A few  days  after  the  deceafe  of  my.  fa- 
ther, I received  a letter  from  Beaumarche,  in- 
timating his  immediate  departure  for  the  Weft 
Indies.  Some  months  after  brought  me  intel- 
ligence of  his  fafe  arrival  at  Guadaloupe,  and 
of  his  determination  to  return  to  Europe  the 
moment  he  arranged  matters  with  his  father, 

- and 
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and  was  aflured  he -could' return- with  fafetys 
During  this  dreary  interval  of  feparation,  I con*- 
tinned  clofe  at  Pierpoint ; my  fplrits  fupprefTed 
with  the  recent  calamity  of  our  family  j.  depri- 
ved of  the  only  perfon  who  could  adminifter 
comfort  and  confolation ; and  brooding  over 

t 

a melancholy  train  of  ideas,  arifing  from  an 
uncertainty  of  ever  beholding  the  object  of  my 
affefUons  again.  My  poor  mother,  as  may 
well  be  fuppofed,  was,  of  all  others,  the  lead 
qualified  to  alleviate  my  fuiFcrings,  and  dlflipate 
the  gloom  that  hung  over  me.  My  brother, 
on  the  death  of  my  father,  had  returned  from 
the  univerfity  ; and  although  reconciled  to  my 
union,  and  difpofed  to  entertain  favourable 
fentiments  of  Beaumarche,  was  neverthelefs 
too  young  and  giddy  to  afford  thofe  foothing 
attentions  which  a mind  agitated  like  mine 
required.  Old  Beaumarche,  indeed,  and  his 
lady  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  affuage 
my  fufferings,  and  kindle  a hope  of  future  joy 
and  tranquillity  in  my  mind  : and  as  a perfect 
harmony  now  fubfilted  between  their  family 

and 
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and  our’s,  my  refidence  was  principally  with 
♦he  old  people  at  Bellevue ; the  near  vicinity 
of  which  to  Pierpoint,  enabled  me  to  dedicate 
a daily  portion  of  my  time  to  my  mother. 
But  it  was  not  at  Bellevue  that  my  heart 
could  experience  repofe  j every  objedl,  every 
haunt,  recalled  the  remembrance  of  circum- 
ilances,  which  terminated  in  melancholy,  grief,, 
and  Yemorfe  ! If,  inadvertently,  I (truck  in- 
to any  path  that  led  to  the  grotto  of  love 
and  deaths  I ftarted  back  with  horror  and 
affright.  If,  accidentally,  I encountered  the 
ftream,  the  arbour,  or  the  tree,  where  tender- 
nefs  and  worth  had  often  detained  me  till 
Eve  fpread  her  mantle  of  greyy'  my  frghs 
and  tears  bur  ft  inftantaneoufly,  and  left  me 
a vi£lim  to  forrow  and  defpair.  At  length,, 
after  twelve  tedious  melancholy  months,  the 
happy  period  arrived,  when  the  objedl  of  all 
my  fond  hopes  and  wifties  returned,  and  flew 
to  my  embraces  with  the  tranfports  of  undi- 
miniflied  love.  As  foon  as  decency  and  at- 
tention to  our  friends  would  permit,  w'e  left 

lliofe 
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thofe  gloomy  abodes  of  former  misfortune,  and 
repaired  to  Paris;  where,  for  two  years,  we  par- 
took of  every  happinefs  which  agreeable  aflb- 
ciation,  cafy  fortune,  and  the  moft  perfedf  af- 
fe<flion,  could  bellow.  In  this  period,  our  joys 
were  increafed  by  the  birth  of  this  young  wo- 
man who  now  liftens  to  this  melancholy  reci- 
tal. But  the  joys  of  life,  and  their  liability 
(faid  Madame  Bellanger),  are  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ardour,  and  mine  were  too  rap- 
turous to  lall ! 

At  this  time,  letters  arriving  from  Beau- 
marche's  father,  acquainting  him  of  his  decli- 
ning Hate  of  health,  and  llrongly  foliciting  his 
prefence  in  Guadaloupe,  we  prepared  for  *our 
immediate  departure ; leaving  this  young  pledge 
of  our  love  behind  for  the  benefit  of  her  edu- 
cation. 

We  arrived  but  in  time  to  witnefs  my  poor 
father-in-law’s  deceafe — A mournful  welcome 
to  thefe  regions,  and  an  ominous  prefage  of  the 
trials  that  awaited  me ! M.  Beaumarche,  on 

his 
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his  father’s  death,  took  an  immediate  charge 
ef  the  valuable  properties  he  left  behind  him  ; 
confifting  of  two  fugar  eftates,  one  of  cof- 
fee, and  about  800  Negroes.  Being  a man 
of  univerfal  benevolence  and  humanity,  his 
chief  attention  was  dire£led  to  the  comfort 
and  hap'pinefs  of  thofe  wretched  fons  and 
daughters  of  adverfity,  whom  misfortune  had 
doomed  to  perpetual  flavery.  Aticuflomed 
to  feenes  where  feftivity  and  freedom  had 
brightened  the  paftimes  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  had  fpent  his  early  days  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  he  could  not  behold  the  fun  of  li- 
berty fet  on  thoufands  around  him,  without 
fighing  for  calamity,  and  endeavouring,  by 
every  indulgence,  to  meliorate  their  condition, 
and  cheer  their  hours  of  captivity.  In  vain 
did  his  managers  and  neighbours  reprefent  the 
impropriety  and  danger  annexed  to  a fuddenly 
relaxed  fyftem  : In  vain  did  his  friends  intreat 
him  to  introduce  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
changes  which,  as  they  were  unufual  and  un- 
expected, might  otherwife  lead  to  a want  of 
due  fubordination  among  the  flaves,  and  prove 
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deftruclive,  not  only  to  himfelf,  but  to  the  ge- 
neral fafety  of  the  community.  Beaumarche, 
impelled  by  an  enthufiafm  of  humanity,  and 
an  indignation  flowing  from  a fenfe  of  op- 
opreflion,  defpifed  fuggeftions,  which  he  confi- 
dered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  fneaking 
inftigations  of  intereft  and  callous  infenfibility 
to  the  fufferings  of  the  unfortunate.  “ No  ! 
(exclaimed  he)  it  {hall  never  be  faid  that  I ac- 
quiefce  in  fuch  deteftable  dodrines.  The  love 
of  FREEDOM  is  implanted  in  every  bread: ; and 
comfort,  relaxation,  and  mirth,  are  privileges 
peculiar  to  no  fet  of  men  upon  earth.  They 
are  the  gifts  of  heaven,  to  foothe  and  deaden 
the  pangs  of  adverfity  ; nor  is  it  the  colour  of 
a Ikin,  or  the  texture  of  a frame,  that  can  ope- 
rate to  their  excluflon.  Since  deftiny,  or 
chance,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  has 
doomed  thefe  miferables  to  the  wretched  lot  of 
bondage  on  my  property,  {hall  I not  endeavour 
to  render  that  bondage  as  eafy  as  pofTible  ? 
Shall  I not  try  to  lighten  the  chains  that  weigh 
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them  down  and  gall  them  to  the  quick  ? and 
fliall  I not,  when  the  heavy  talk  of  labour 
ceafes,  make  them,  by  a few  comforts,  lie  down 
on  a bed  of  repofe  j and,  on  the  day  of  relaxa- 
tion, by  a [few  indulgences,  make  them  rife 
up  to  merriment  and  joy  ? By  the  God  of 
JUSTICE  and  mercy  (faid  Beaumarche)  I will  j 
and,  if  I err,  I am  confident  that  the  fame 
juftice  and  mercy  will  acquit  me !” 

Such  were  the  refolutions  of  Beaumarche, 
founded  on  principles  the  moft  generous  and 
benevolent;  and  thefe  refolutions  he  carried 
into  immediate  execution.  Convinced  that  the 
ufual  labour  eftablilhed  on  fugar  properties 
was  too  great  to  infure  health,  vigour,  and 
fpirits  to  the  Have,  he  remitted  two  hours  daily 
exertion;  namely,  one  hour  in  the  evening, 
which  enabled  the  Negroes  to  prepare  their 
fupper  in  time,  and  to  enjoy  a longer,  and 
confequently  a more  refrelhing  repofe  ; and 
half  an  hour  longer  at  breakfalt  and  at  din- 
ner, 
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ner,  as  a relaxation  from  fatigue,  and  an  ad- 
ditional fpring  to  fucceeding  labour.  During 
thefe  intervals,  it  was  Beaumarche’s  particular 
obje£l  to  light  up  the  Negro  mind  to  cheerful- 
nefs ; not  only  to  deaden  the  thought  of  ap- 
proaching toil,  but  to  render  that  toil  light- 
fome  by  the  profpeft  of  fucceeding  comforts. 
“ To  hold  up  an  unvaried  pi£l:ure  of  dreary, 
exertion  (faid  he)  is,  of  all  methods,  the  moll 
effeclual  to  dcprefs  the  mind,  and  to  plunge  it 
into  defpondency.  To  fliut  out  the  little  jc^s 
and  pailimes  of  recreation  from  thofe  who, 
alas!  have  little  elfe  to  look  up  to,  is  to  ex- 
clude every  relief  of  light  from  the  piece,  and 
to  exhibit  a fucceffive  combination  of  dark 
{hades,  as  unintcrefting  to  the  eye  as  it  is  dif- 
mal  to  the  imagination.  Let  them  therefore 
be  happy,  poor  fouls,  when  they  can  (faid 
Beaumarche  to  his  managers  and  overfeers) ; 
and  when  the  hour  of  labour  commences  let 
them  be  hufy:  but  I will  have  no  cutting  and 
flalhing  on  my  property  without  my  imme- 
diate knowledge.  Punifhment  muft,  and  fhall 
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be,  infli£led  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.j 
but  never  by  the  wantonnefs  of  paflion  or  the 
caprice  of  power.*’ 

In  addition  to  thefe  immunities,  Beaumar- 
che  fubjoined  the  privilege  of  another  day  in 
each  week,  as  a recefs  from  general  labour, 
and  as  the  means  of  affording  the  Negro  a 
complete  holiday.  “ You  give  them  (faid  he) 
Sunday  to  themfelves  as  a day  of  reft  and  re- 
creation; but,  pray,  how  is  this  accompliftied 
This  is  the  only  day  they  have  to  cultivate  their 
grounds,  carry  their  provifions  to  market,  and 
travel  often  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
before  they  return  with  the  rewards  of  their 
induftry.  Is  this  a day  of  reji  ? can  it  be  call- 
ed a day  of  recreation  P On  the  contrary,  I 
do  maintain,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  laborious  the 
Negro  has  in  the  week.  How,  then,  can  he 
poffibly  look  forward  to  it  as  a day  of  ap- 
proaching comfort  ? He  fhall  (except  during 
crop  time)  have  Saturday  to  look  after,  and  ar- 
range, his  own  little  concerns,  and  Sunday  to 
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c-njoy  as  he  pleafes.  It  may  then,  with  fbme 
truth,  be  faid  that  the  Negro  once  a-week  has 
a.  holiday”  This  laft  mark  of  Beaumarche’s 
philanthropy  was  the  rock  he  afterwards  fplit 
upon,  and  proved  the  fatal  caufe  of  his  ruin,- 
and  that  of  all  his  unhappy  connections. — 

“ That  I could  have  eafily  predicted  (faid  Mr 
Penguin,  who  had  joined  us  a fliort  time  be- 
fore, and  who  liitened  attentively  to  this  part 
of  Madame  Bellanger’s  narrative),  that  I could 
have  eafily  predicted;  for  a more  wild  and  im^ 
prudent  fyftem,  I think,  I never  yet  heard  of." 

“ Pardonner  meif  Jllon^eur  {(aid  Madame  Bel- 
Janger) ; without  any  partiality  to  MonCeur 
Beaumarche,  I think  I may  venture  to  aflert,- 
that,  excepting  the  over  indulgence  of  two  fuc-  • 
ceedlng.  days  of  freedom  in  the  week,  which 
unqueftionably  was  imprudent,  every  other 
part  of  his  fyftem  was  as  judicious  as  it  was 
humane.  But  I (hall  haften  to  a conclu.fion,  and 
furnifti  you  with  more  convincing  reafons  for 
ray  holding, this' opinion. 
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For  nearly  twelve  months,  Beaumarche  ex- 
perienced all  the  fatisfaftion  which  a generous: 
and  compafllonate  mind  feels  on  perceiving  the 
good  effects  of  inftitutions  founded  on  juftice 
and  mercy.  His  flaves  increafed  daily  in 
ftrength,  health,  and  cheerfulnefs ; and  even 
his  managers  and  neighbours,  while  they  repro- 
bated the  fyftem,  were  forced  to  confefs  that 
they  were  the  fineft  looking  Negroes  in  the 
ifland.  In  the  meanwhile,  every  thing  went 
on  with  alacrity  and  pleafure.  The  dance  and 
the  fong  went  hand  in  hand  with  labour ; the 
ibnnd  of  the/om  tom  and  the  bangah  wzs  nightly 
heard  on  the  eftate  j the  Sunday  was  devoted 
to  jollity  j and  entertainments,  fuch  as  confti- 
%ute  the  Negro’s  principal  delight,  generally 
crowned  the  weekly  toil.  But  while  this  ex- 
cellent man  exulted  in  the  increafing  happi- 
nefs  and  comforts  which  his  benevolence  had 
difFufed  around  him,  he  little  dreamt  of  the  in- 
fluence which  an  over-relaxed  fyftem  had  pro- 
duced on  uncultivated  minds,  deftitute  of 
moral  virtues,  and  ftrangers  to  the  foftening 
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ties  of  gratitude  and  afFedtion.  Had  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  granting  a moderate  ex- 
emption from  daily  exertion,  and  allotted  a 
certain  portion  of  time  occafionally  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Negro’s  private  concerns, 
fo  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  participate  of  one 
day’s  recreation  in  the  week,  all  might  havef 
been  well,  and  his  property  and  flaves  have 
improved  under  fuch  wife  and  lenient  admFi 
niftration.  But  by  devoting  two  complete  days, 
immediately  fucceeding,  to  the  wild  ungo- 
vernable conduct:  of  a fet  of  beings  infatiabie 
in  their  love  for  pleafure,  and  boundlefs  in 
their  enjoyment  of  it,  was  laying  a foundation 
for  habits  inimical  to  induftry,  and  totally  fub- 
verfive  of  fubordination  j and  fo,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  apply  a remedy,  did  he,  to  his  fatal 
experience,  find.  ^ . 

Instead  of  appropriating  the  time  allotted 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds,  raifing  their 
ftock  and  provifions,  and  carrying  them  to 
market,  thefe  unhappy  votaries  to  riot  and  ex- 
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cefs  thought,  at  lafl,  of  nothing  but  a gratifi- 
cation of  paffions  originating  in  favage  habits# 
and  grown  llronger  by  daily-indulgence.  Whole 
days  were  confumed  in  revels  ; whole  nights 
devoted  to  intemperance,  without  intermiflion 
or  repofe.  A fudden  change  in  profperity  is 
too  often  produdlive  of  arrogance  among  the 
moft  civilized  nations 5 can  it  therefore  be  fup- 
pofed  that  a fudden  over  indulgence  could  be 
productive  of  good  effedts  on  minds  unculti- 
vated by  ought  to  enlarge  the  underftanding 
or  humanize  the  heart  ? Little  philofophy  is 
necelTary  to  enable  us  to  reafon  juftly  on- this 
point;  yet  Beaumarche#  with  all  his  philofophy 
and  fuperior  abilities#  through  the  medium  of 
enthufiaftic  humanity#  faw  objedts  indiftindtly, 
and  was  deceived  ! While  he  liftened  with 
rapture  to  the  nightly  found  of  the  bangah 
and  the  tom  tom  on  his  eftate,  and  indulged 
himfelf  in  the  pleafing  refledlion  that  the  hap- 
lefs  children  of  bondage  were  enjoying  com- 
forts arifing  from  a melioration  of  their  con- 
dition, and  burying  a recolledlion  of  their  mis- 
fortune 
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fortune  in  the  ruftic  merriment  of  their  ham- 
let, a very  different  train  of  operations  was 
going  on  •,  and  the  very  circumftances  which 
he  vainly  conceived  contributed  fo  effectually 
to  the  profperity  of  his  concerns,  were  the 
means  of  diffenfion,'diforder,  and  final  deftruc- 
tion  of  his  property^ 

I . 

The  fyftem  of  recreation  which  Monfieur 
Beaumarche  had  eftablifhed  on  his  eftate,  na- 
turally drew  together  a concourfe  of  flaves 
from  the  adjacent  properties  every  Sunday  to 
k Moule.  A comparative  view  of  condition 
as  naturally  followed,  and  led  to  animadver* 
fions  and  murmurs,  which  may  well  be  fuppo- 
fed  could  not  be  favourable  to  general  order 
or  refignatjon.  On  the  other  hand,  a conftant 
participation  of  indulgence  was  attended  with 
confequences  as  natural  as  fatal  among  thofe 
who  neither  reafbn  with  propriety  nor  a£l  with 
difcretion.  From  eafe,  comfort,  and  recrea- 
tion, a love  of  pleafure  became  the  predomi- 
nant defire.  This  led  to  excefs  •,  exeefs  to  tur- 
, bulence  i 
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bulence ; and  turbulence  to  rebellion.  A total 
difregard  to  their  own  concerns,  and  an  un- 
willingnefs  to  execute  their  ufual  talks,  were 
the  firft  fymptoms  which  awakened  fufpicions 
in  the  managers  and  overfeers,  and  at  laft 
roufed  Monfieur  Beaumarche  to  a fenfe  of  dan- 
ger. He  plainly  perceived  that  matters  had 
gone  too  far,  and  had  continued  too  long  ; 
that  the  period  of  fubordination  had  ceafed, 
and  that  the  dread  of  punifhment  was  over. 
The  daring  demeanour  of  the  Coromantee,  and 
the  fullen  afpe^l:  of  the  Ebo,  told  him  that  they 
feared  not  his  threatg,  and  difregarded  hia  ad- 
monitions. He  therefore  determined,  by  one 
bold  ftcp,  to  intimidate  by  terror  rather  than 
enforce  by  precept  j and,  by  the  dint  of  in- 
trepidity, to  re-eftabliflt  fubordination,  or  to 
perifli  in  the  attempt.  Having  communicated 
his  intentions  to  his  managers  and  the  different 
white  perfons  on  the  eftate,  they  prepared 
themfelves  accordingly  \ and  the  next  morning, 
at  the  ufual  hour  of  labour,  accompanied  him 
to  the  field. 
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When  the  flaves  were  all  aflembled,  Beau- 
marche,  in  a firm  tone,  told  them,  that,  fee- 
ing they  had  made  fuch  a bad  ufe  of  the  in- 
dulgence and  favours  granted  them,  he  had  de- 
termined to  reduce  them  to  their  ^former  ftate, 
until,  by  their  behaviour,  they  evinced  a 'com- 
plete reformation ; and  that  whoever,  in  fu- 
ture, dared  to  refufe  to  execute,  or  to  mur- 
mur at  his  talk,  fhould  be  punilhed  with  feve- 
rity.  A Coromantee,  the  ringleader  of  rebel- 
lion, bold  and  fierce  as  the  tyger  of  his  coun- 
try, threw  down,  in  token  of  difobedience  and 
contempt,  the  bill  he  held  in  his  hand ; and 
folding  his  arms,  with  a fullen  and  determi- 
ned countenance  awaited  the  farther  proceed- 
ings of  his  mafter.  Twenty  more  of  the  fame 
nation  followed  the  example  of  their  country- 
man. Beaumarche,  prepared  for  the  worft, 
forgot  not  his  refolutions  ; and'flepping  up  to 
the  firft  aggreflbr,  ordered  him  inftantly  to 
take  up  his  bill,  and  proceed  to  work  on  .pain 
of  immediate  death.  “ And  who  is  to  kill 
me ! (returned  this  undaunted  chief,  eyeing  his 
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inafter  with  Ineffable  fcorn)  a vjhite  man  ?’* 
— /,  villain!  (fald  Beaumarche,  drawing  a 
piftol  from  his  pocket,  and  prefeming  It)  / 
The  favage,  enraged  but  not  Intimida- 
ted, fnatched  up  the  bill  (not  as  an  inftrument 
of  labour  but  oi  dejlru&ion))  and  Beaumarche, 
feeing  no  alternative,  laid  him  inftantly  dead 
at  his  foot.  The  fudden  and  unexpe<Sted  fate 
of  their  leader,  joined  to  the  prompt  and  vi- 
gorous condudf  of  Beaumarche  and  hi«  fol- 
lowers (each  of  whom,  with  cocked  piftols  in 
their  hands,  denounced  fimilar  vengeance  on 
all  who  dared  to  rebel),  ftruck  a panic  into  the 
minds  of  the  moft  refolute ; and,  for  the  time, 
crufhed  this  premeditated  and  alarming  infur- 
redlion.  The  twenty  Coromantees,  who  had 
thrown  down  their  bills,  were  immediately 
feized,  and  put  in  irons  for  future  punhliment; 
and  the  reft,  profeffmg  repentance  and  refig- 
nation,  proceeded,  without  murmuring,  to  the 
labours  of  the  day. 

After  a confinement  of  fome  days,  which 
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was  judged  neceflary  to  imprefs  on  the  Negro 
mind  a proper  fenfe  of  recent  tranfadlons,  the 
twenty  Coromantees  were  folemnly  brought 
forth,  before  all  the  flaves  on  the  plantation, 
to  receive  that  punifliment  publicly,  which  the 
nature  of  crimes  fo  atrocious  required.  Pre- 
viouHy  to  the  infliaion,  Beaumarche  addrefled 
tiie  whole  body,  not  as  a harfli  and  fangulnary 
tyrant,  but  as  a kind  mafter  and  a friend.  Pie 
reprefented  to  them,  in  glowing  colours,  the 
peculiar  indulgences  and  comforts  he  had  be- 
llowed upon  them  fmce  he  came  among  them, 
and  their  moft  ungrateful  and  unnatural  re- 
turn. Pie  reminded  them,  that,  fmce  his  arri- 
val, there  had  not  been  one  public  punilhment, 
and  that  the  crack  of  the  whip  had  fcarcely 
been  heard  on  the  eftate ; but  finding  that  fa- 
vours were  produdive  of  diforder,  and  gentle- 
nefs,  of  difobedience  and  rebellion,  he  was  de- 
termined to  convince  them  that  he  could  be 
fevere  as  well  as  lenient,  and  juft  as  well  as 
humane.  He,  therefore,  left  it  to  their  own 
choice,  whether,  by  their  condud,  they  were 
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to  be  treated,  in  future,  as  good  Negroes,  or 
puniflied  as  bad  ones.  If  the  lafl;,  he  aflured 
them,  that  no  behaviour,  on  their  fide,  how- 
ever daring  or  defperate,  Would  ever  prevent 
him,  for  a moment,  from  inflidling  the  moft 
exemplary'and  rigid  punifliment ; whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  confideration  wouM  induce 
iiim  to  withhold  favours  from  the  diligent  and 
the  deferring;  norw'ould  any  thing  afibrd  him 
more  fincere  pleafure  than  that  of  once  more  re- 
fioring  to  them  thofe  indulgences  and  exemp- 
tions they  fo  lately  enjoyed.  The  cuftomary  pu- 
iiifliment  of  thirty-nine  laflies  was  then  appli- 
ed ; but,  from  the  fallen  fortitude  wdth  which 
they  bore  it,  the  managers  were  not  inclined 
to  augur  very  favourable  confequences. 

For  feme  time,  however,  matters  went  on 
in  the  ufual  routine  ; and  Beaumarche  was  at 
length  fo  much  convinced  of  the  thorough  re- 
formation of  his  Haves,  that  the  period  was 
fixed  upon,  and  even  promlfed,  for  the  refto- 
^'ation  of  all  their  former  indulgences ; with 
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this  difference  only,  that,  inftead  of  Saturdayt 
Thurfday  was  the  day  allotted  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  own  concerns.  But  thefe  regula- 
tions never  took  place  j nor  did  the  period  ever 
arrive,  when  this  kind  and  benevolent  mailer 
reaped  the  rewards  which  his  benevolent  and 
humane  fyllem  fo  jullly  intitled  him  to.  The 
fpirit  wliich  a twelvemontli’s  eafe  and  feftivity 
had  kindled,  could  not  be  eafily  extinguiflied 
in  minds  prone  to  every  excefs  of  enjoyment, 
and  become  impatient  under  rellraint.  Former 
exemptions,  excited  no  other  fenfations  than 
the  defire  to  extend  the  unbounded  limits  of 
fenfualitv ; while  recent  eftablilhments  of  or- 
der,  rellridlions,  and  punilhments,  dwelt  in- 
ceffantly  on  the  mind,  and  filled  the  favage 
foul  with  bloody  and  ungovernable  revenge. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  night  (may  no  fucli 
ever  vifit  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ifles !)  the 
alarming  found  of  the  plantation  (hell  was 
heard  at  a diflance;  and  immediately  after,  one 
of  the  overfeers,  ru filing  into  our  bedchamber,. 
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brought  intelligence,  that  all  our  /laves  and  thofe 
of  the  neighbouring  eftates  were  in  rebellion, 
and  proceeding  to  in/lant  deftrudioti.  Beau- 
inarche  had  but  juft  time  to  feize  his  arms,  and 
give  orders  for  a/Tembling  all  the  whites  and 
the  domeftic  /laves,  when  the  /hell  blew  at  our 
Negro  houfes,  not  a quarter  of  a mile  diftant. 
The  firft  thing  Beaumarche  attended  to,  was  to 
intruft  me  and  my  infant  child  to  the  care  of  a 
favourite  Mulatto  domeftic,  with  inftru61ions 
to  convey  us  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  and  dif- 
patch  to  Port  Louis,  whither,  he  promifed  to 
follow  as  foon  as  it  was  pra£licable.  It  is  ut- 
terly out  of  the  power  of  language  to  deferibe 
what  1 fu/Fered  at  this  moment.  Lofing  all 
fenfe  of  my  own  fafety  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
my  hu/band’s  danger,  I clafped  him  in  a fran- 
tic embrace  j and  declaring  I would  not  ftir 
without  him,  implored  him,  by  every  expref- 
fton  of  love,  frenzy,  and  defpair,  to  accom- 
pany me.  But  with  this  requeft  he,  in  a few 
hurried,  though  endearing  words,  a/Tured  me, 
it  was  utterly  impo/fible  for  him  to  comply. 

If 
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If  I abandon  my  property  by  lliglit,  my  dear- 
efl  Ilarriette  (faid  he),  inevitable  ruin  muft 
follow;  Their  firft  flep,  on  miffing  me,  would 
be  to  p^frtue,  and,  ki  all  probability,  overtake 
and  facrifice  us  to  their  prefent  fury.  By  re- 
maining here  on  the  fpot,  undaunted  and  arm- 
ed with  my  attendants,  I fliall,  at  leafb,  be 
enabled  to  hear  their  complaints,  and,  by  pro- 
mifes,  ward  off  immediate  deftruclion,  till 
more  cfFe<Tual  means  can  be  procured  to  crufli 
the  infurredion.”  This,  while  he  tenderly 
embraced  me,  was  all  he  could  fay.  Snatch- 
ing up  his  fon,  then  but  eighteen  months  old, 
in  his  arms,  he  hurried  me  out  of  the  roomj 
half  dreffed  as  I was,  to  a back  door,  where 
the  Mulatto  flave  and  a horfe  waited  to  receive 
us. 

Travellii^G  through  deep  ravins  and  fo-- 
litary  woods,  we  had  proceeded  by  unfrequent- 
ed paths  a few  miles  from  le  Moule,  when-, 
afeending  a deep  hill,  and  hearing  my  guide* 
exclaim,  with  aftonifhment  and  terrorj  Mon 
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Tiieu  ! quil  fpcBaclel  I looked  back,  and  beheld 
our  whole  property,  houfes,  works,  and  plan- 
tation, in  one  blaze.  It  is  needkfs  for  me  to 
tell  you  what  my  fenfations  were  at  that  mo- 
ment. Beaumarche  occupied  my  whole  mind  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  remonflrance  of 
my  guide,  I actually  would  have  returned,  and, 
amidft  flames  and  deftrucHon,  afcertained  my 
hufband’s  fate,  or  have  perifhed  in  the  attempt. 
The  poffibility,  however,,  of  his  having  efca- 
ped,  weighed  more  with  me  than  any  renion- 
llrance  or  confideration  of  immediate  danger. 
Arrived  at  Port  Louis,  our  intelligence  fpread 
univerfal  terror  and  confternation.  In  a fhort 
time  multitudes  came  pouring  in  from  the  dif- 
ferent adjacent  properties  j but  neither  Beau- 
marche nor  any  perfon  from  ours  were  among 
the  number.  At  length  fome  flaves,  who,  by 
Ikulking  among  the  woods,  had  efeaped  the 
general  flaughter,  arrived,  and  narrated  a tale 
which,  even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  I have 
not  power  to  recapitulate.  Suffice  it  to  fay, 
that,  after  doing  every  thing  wLIch  humanity, 
X ' prudence. 
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prudence,  and  courage,  could  execute,  my  dear 
and  ill-fated  liufband,  and  all  his  foiiowei^, 
were  maflacrcd,  in  a manner  too  {hocking  for 
defcription,  by  thofe  who  had  fo  often  tafted 
his  bounty  ; and  who,  under  a government  fo 
liberal  and  mild,  might  have  enjoyed  eafe,  com- 
fort, and  content. 

It  was  many  months  before  general  tran- 
quillity was  eftabliflied  by  a fupprefhon  of  the 
revolted  Haves.  A number  of  valuable  pro- 
perties were  totally  deftroyed ; among  which 
were  thofe  of  Beaumarche,  this  coffee  planta- 
tion excepted ; which,  from  its  peculiar  fitua- 
tion  and  diflance  from  the  feat  of  rebellion, 
happily  efcaped.  During  this  interval  of  con- 
fufion  and  alarm,  1 remained  at  a friend’s 
houfe  in  Port  Louis,  totally  infenfible  to  every- 
thing that  paffed ; and,  unlefs  it  were  the 
charms  infeparable  from  the  affedlions  of  a 
fond  mother,  I may,  with  truth,  affert,  that 
every  other  enjoyment  was  a ftranger  to  my 
breafl. 
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I HAD  written  home  to  my  uncle  an  ac- 
count of  my  calamity ; and  having  acquainted 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  my  incapacity  to 
engage  in  any  thing  relative  to  future  manage- 
ment, r waited  with  a patient  Indifference  till 
he  either  arrived  hirafelf,  or  deputed  fome  per- 
fon  on  the  fpot,  to  take  charge  of  the  remain- 
ing wreck  of  our  fortune.  In  the  interval, 
however,  my  friends  here  were  not  Inadive. 
As  I was,  in  every  refped,  by  much  the  greateft 
fufferer,  they  exerted  themfelves  warmly  in  my. 
behalf;  and,  aduated  by  the  double  impulfe 
of  commifcration  and  benevolence,  in  a very 
confiderable  degree,  retrieved  my  affairs  from, 
the  defperate  ftate  in  which  the  recent  rebel- 
lion had  involved  them.  From  the  number 
of  revolted  Negroes  captured,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  make  it  a general  concern  ; and 
as  a refloration  of  thofe  to  their  former  refi- 
dence  would,  of  all  plans,  have  been  the  moft 
dangerous,  it  was  determined  to  diftribute  the 
levolters  in  fmall  lots  among  thofe  whofe 
flaves  ha;l  efcaped  infedion,  and  who,  on  their. 
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Tide,  agreed  to  exchange  an  equal  number  in 
return.  By  this  judicious  and  humane  regu- 
lation, a great  many  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches 
were  faved  from  execution,  and  the  different 
fufferers  confiderably  indemnified  for  their  re- 
cent lofs.  The  good  effeCls  of  this  fyftem  was 
experienced  by  me  in  particular  j for  every 
perfon  being  defirous  to  contribute  to  my  re- 
lief, above  500  choice  flaves  were,  on  my  uncle’s 
arrival,  ready  to  be  employed  on  his  property 
as  foon  as  matters  were  in  a fituation  to  re- 
ceive them.  This,  however,  could  not  be  ac- 
complifhed  without  confiderable  time  and  ex- 
pence j and  my  uncle,  now  advanced  in  life, 
and  unwilling  to  embark  on  new  and  extenfive 
operations,  judged  it  moft  advifable  to  dif- 
pofe  of  one  effate,  referving  the  other,  well 
Hocked  and  full  handed,,  for  the  behoof  of  his 
grand-nephew,  my  fweet  little  Charles,  the 
innocent  companion  of  my  fufferings,  and 
foother  of  my  diftrefs. 

• 

My  uncle’s  generofity  ftopt  not  here.  Ob^ 
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ferving  my  extreme  averfion  to  engage  again 
in  tranfa£Uons  which  recalled  a remembrance 
of  late  calamities,  and  agitated  my  mind  with 
horror  and  alarm,  he,  unknown  to  me,  arran- 
ged a plan  of  operations,  which  nothing  but 
the  bed  and  moft  benevolent  difpofition  could 
have  fuggefted.  A fliort  time  after  his  arri- 
val, he  propofed,  by  way  of  exercife  and  a- 
tnufement,  a Ihort  cxcurfion  into  the  country. 
During  our  ride,  he  took  occafion  to  inquire  if 
I had  ever  feen  our  little  coffee  plantation, 
which  (he  faid)  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  keep- 
ing ? On  my  anfwering  in  the  negative,  he 
informed  me,  that  we  were  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  it ; and  finding  I had  no  obje£fion, 
we  druck  fuddenly  into  a path  that  winded  up 
a deep  mountain,  through  fcenes  the  mod  ro- 
mantic and  pi£furefque  I had  ever  beheld. 

On  reaching  the  fummit,  and  obferving  no- 
thing that  announced  habitation,  I could  not 
help  telling  my  iincle,  that  his  miles  were  ra- 
ther long  ones.  To  which  he  only  anfwered 
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ukh  a fmile,  not  altogether  fo  Jong  as  you  ima- 
gine. As  we  continued  flowly  defcending,  my 
eye,  all  at  once,  was  arrefted  by  a pidlure  com- 
_ pofed  of  the  moll  interefling  group  of  rural 
beauties  Nature  could  well  produce  A Hoping 
lawn,  overfpread  with  the  moft  vivid  verdure, 
occupied  about  a mile  of  a charming  valley,  in- 
terfperfed  with  fwelling  hills,  planted  with  cof- 
fee, adorned  with  the  cabbage^  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  the  cotton  tree,  in  all  their  toweritig  glory, 
and  furrounded  by  abrupt  cliffs  and  flupen- 
dous  mountains,  whofe  unmolefted  forefts 
feemed  to  wave  their  lofty  branches  in  the 
clouds.  In  the  midft  of  this  romantic  retreat 
flood  a fimple,  though  neat,  habitation,  en- 
circled with  the  orange  tree,  the  fhaddock,  and 
the  lime,  in  fruits  and  in  blofibms.  The  green 
banana,  waving  and  ruflling  to  the  breeze, 
gave  a real,  as  well  as  an  imaginary,  fenfe  of 
coolnefs ; while  the  thick  umbrage  of’  the 
fpreading  tamarind  tree,  as  you  entered,  caft  a 
fombre  and  grateful  (hade  around.  The  ftill- 
nefs  and  awful  grandeur  of  the  feene  gave  a 

double 
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double  efFe£l  to  the  mingled  founds  that  occa- 
fionally  caught  the  ear.  A fmall  gang  of 
flaves,  with  laughter  and  fong,  were  picking 
coffee  on  the  furrounding  dopes.  The  roar- 
ing of  the  mountain  dream  came  foftened 
at  a didance  *,  while  a group  of  little  naked 
favages  ran  clamoroufly  fportlng  before  the 
door.  On  our  approach,  I was  not  a little  fur- 
prifed  to  find  Caton,  my  trudy  mulatto  guide, 
ready  to  receive  us  j and  on  entering  the  houfe, 
my  adonifliment  increafed,  on  perceiving  two 
or  three  favourite  female  flaves  (whom  I former- 
ly conceived  had  periflied  in  the  general  wreck) 
come  running  up  to  me,  with  a mingled  expref- 
fion  of  joy  and  forrow  in  their  countenances, 
which  touched  me  fenfibly.  “ God  blefs  you, 
Mlffis!  (faidthey  all  in  one  voice)  God  ^mighty 
blefs  you,  good  Miffis  ! We  once  happy  wid 
you,  Miffis •,  butMaffa — good  Maffa  deadl — we 
•neba  be  happy  no  more  !”  INIy  tears  w'ere  all 
the  aiifwer  I could  give  to  thefe  kind  and 
mournful  falutatlons:  and  my  uncle  perceiving 
my  afflidllon,  condu<5led  me  to  a neat  hall, 
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liandfomely  furnlfhed  *,  where,  having  called 
for  fome  wine,  he  changed  the  converfation,  by 
enquiring  after  M.  Bellanger.  “ And  what 
have  you  got  for  dinner,  Quafhiba  (faid  my 
uncle)  ?” — Me  have  got  peppa  pot,  Mafla 
(faid  old  Quaftiiba) — Me  know  Miffis  love  cm 
— Me  have  got  craw-fifh  and  mountain  mullet 
frelh  from  de  riva — One  fine  noung  kid  be 
kill  this  morning,  Mafia — and  me  have  nice  fat 
capon  at  de  fia.” — Bravo ! <^faid  my  uncle, 
laughing)  M.  Bellanger,  I find,  lives  like  a 
prince  j and  your  miftrefs  and  I will  dine  with 
him  to-day,  Quafliiba.” — God  blefs  you, 
MalTa!  (faid  Quafhiba)  me  go  make  ting  ready.” 
My  uncle  then  informed  me  that  M.  Bellanger 
was  the  gentleman  who  fuperintended  the  pro- 
perty. “ He  has  been  here  (faid  he)  above 
ten  years  ; during  which  time  he  has,  in  every 
refpeci:,  given  me  much  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with 
his  conducl:.  Independently  of  great  worth 
and  modefty,  he  has  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  the  flaves,  who  all  adore  him, 
and  who,  fince  his  refidence  here,  have,  in  con- 
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fequenee  of  his  judicious  treatment,  increafed 
<iearly  one  half.  He  has  feJt  the  cruihing  hand 
of  misfortune,  poor  man ! (faid  my  u^cle)  as 
well  as  others  i and  as  he  is  a gentleman  by 
birth,  manners,  and  education,  I have  placed 
him  here,  in  a Stuation  which  is  not  difadvan- 
tageous,  and  with  which  he  is  perfectly  fatis- 
hed*  You  fee  he  is  a man  of  tafte  by  the  neat- 
nefs  and  propret^  of  every  thing  around  him, 
The  houfe,  indeed,  is  much  iarger  than  he  has 
any  occafzon  for;  but  as  my  brother  and  I 
loved  the  man,  we  allowed  him  to  a6:,  in  every 
refpe«2t,  according  to  his  own  fancy ; and  I am 
really  charmed  with  the  improvements  he  has 
made  fince  my  abfence.  In  the  evening  we 
will  take  a walk,  and  explore  more  minutely 
the  beauties  of  this  little  fpot;  which,  I aifure 
you,  are  not  few.  M.  Bellanger  can  furnifh 
us  with  excellent  beds  i and  I cannot  help 
thinking  (faid  my  uncle),  that  you  will  lleep 
fully  as  comfortably  here  as  in  the  burning 
town  of  Port  Louis. 


For 
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For  the  firft  time,  during  fix  months,  I fat 
down  to  a repaft,  where  comfort,  ferenity,  and 
peace,  prefided.  There  was  fomething  in  the 
whole  of  this  day’s  entertainment  that  operated 
on  my  mind  fenfibly  j-  fomething  that  mitiga- 
ted my  pains,  foothed  my  melancholy,  and 
poured  a healing  balm  into  a wounded  fpirit. 
The  novelty  and  unexpedied  beauty  of  the 
place  ; the  quiet,  content,  and  apparent  happi- 
nefs,  that  feemed  to  reign  every  where  around; 
the  interview  with  thofe  whom  I never  ex- 
pci^ed  to  have  feen,  and  who  all  vied  with 
each  other  in  rendering  me  offices  of  kindnefs ; 
the  cheerfulnefs  and  hilarity  of  my  good  uncle’s 
converfation,  joined  to  the  mild,  fenfible,  jfnd 
engaging  manners  of  M.  Bellanger— all  con- 
fpired  to  deaden  the  poignancy  of  recent  af- 
fli(flion,  and  difpofe  the  wearied  wo- worn  mind 
to  refignation  and  repofe. 

In  the  evening  my  uncle,  during  the  in- 
fluence of  a refrefhing  breeze,  led  me  through 
a variety  of  feenery,  new,  interefting,  and  de- 
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lightful.  The  hour  of  labour  had  juH  ceafed, 
and  the  flaves  were  returning,  with  merriment 
and  joy,  each  to  their  refpeftive  home,  to  pre- 
pare their  fupper  ; the  Negro’s  chief  and  fa- 
vourite repaft.  The  departing  rays  of  the  fet- 
tlng  fun,  faintly  gilded  with  a foftened  light  the 
tops  of  the  furrounding  mountains,  leaving  a 
reviving  coolnefs  in  the  valley  below ; where 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pimento,  and  the 
lime,  fcattered  their  rich  and  united  fragrance. 
The  brightning  verdure  of  the  Guinea-grafs 
pafture,  fweetly  contrafted  the  plantain  walks 
deeper  green  ; the  ftream  rolled  babbling  thro’ 
the  banana  grove ; and,  ever  and  anon,  the 
fliaggy  goats,  that  bronzed  along  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks,  in  tender  refponfes  anfwered  to 
their  complaining  younglings  below.  But  why 
(faid  Madame  Bellanger)  need  I defcribe  what 
you  all  hear  and  fee  at  this  moment  ? In  this 
identical  plantain  walk  where  we  now  (it,  my 
uncle,  perceiving  the  increafing  pleafure  I ex- 
perienced from  an  afl'emblage  of  objetls  at 
once  peaceful,  pidlurcfque,  and  fublime,  alked 
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jiie  what  I thought  of  M.  Bellanger’s  fitua*. 
tion  ? “ i think,.  Sir  (faid  1),  it  is  perfedl 

paradife  ; never  did  I behold  any  more  com- 
pletely to  my  tafte.” — **  It  is  rather  retired 
(faid  my  uncle,  with  feeming  indifference),  and 
will  therefore,,  by  many,  be  confideredtfombre 
and  dull/’ — The  retirement  (faid  I)  is  to  me 
one  of  its  principal  attra£fions.  The  glare  and 
buftle  of  the  world  are  calculated  only  for  the 
happy,  the  bufy,  or  the  gay  j but  to  thofe  W'ho 
have  experienced,  adverfity,  and  from  whom 
the  elTential  fources  of  enjoyment  are  for  ever 
dried  up,,  a retreat  from  general  amufement 
mull  be  a relief;  and  a fecurity  from  intrufion, 
a charm  : at  leaft  (faid  I,  with  tears)  they  are 
fo  to  me.” — “ My  dear  Harriette  (faid  my 
uncle,,  taking,  me  kindly,  by  the  hand),  I rejoice 
to  hear,  thefe  fentiments.  My  fcheme,  I per- 
ceive, has  fucceeded  to  my  wifh ; for,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  my  motive  in  brioging  you 
hitlier,  w'as.no  other  than  to  found  your  incli- 
nations relative  to  your  making  this  fpot  your 
future  place  of  refidence*.  Having  now  ar- 
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ranged  matters  fo  as  to  be  enabled  to  return  and 
pafs  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  Europe,  I 
mean  to  fhake  myfelf  free  of  ail  Weft  Indian 
concerns,  and  content  myfelf  with  the  fortune 
I have  already  acquired  ; which,  thank  God,  is 
amply  fufficient.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  my 
intention,  previoufly  to  my  departure,  to  make 
over  the  whole  of  the  remaining  property, 
now  well  flocked  and  prepared  for  future  im- 
provement, to  your  infant  fon  : and  it  refts 
with  you,  as  a mother  and  a friend,  to  render 
this  effectual,  by  fuperintending  it  till  he  arrive 
at  an  age  when,  with  propriety,  he  can  take  care 
. of  it  himfelf.  In  the  intermediate  time,  your 
refidence  here  will  be  fuited  to  your  inclina- 
tions ; and,  through  the  afliftance  of  M.  Bel- 
, tanger,  every  thing  conducted  with  eafe  and 
tramjuillity.  I have  prepared  him  for  the 
%vent  i and,  I am  perfuaded,  nothing  will  be 
Wanting  on  his  part  to  advance  your  intereft, 
and  render  your  fituation  agreeable.  The  pre- 
fcnt  plantation,  as  it  now  ftands,  with  the 
Haves  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it,  I (hall 
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aflign  over  to  you  and  your  daughter,  my  fweet 
Antoinnette,  whom  I love  with  the  affe£Hon 
of  a father,  and  to  whofe ‘'education  my  beft 
and  unwearied  attentions  fhall  be  dedicated.  Till 
this  is  accomplifhed,  your  time  here  can  neither 
be  unpleafant  nor  unprofitable.  It  will  be 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  agreeable  office  of  an 
inftru6lor  to  your  young  fon,  and  as  a guardian 
of  thofe  properties  which,  at  a future  period.,, 
will  devolve  to  each  of  your  children.  Add 
to  this,  that  by  the  time  education  calls  one 
home,  the  other  will  be  reftored  to  you  with 
every  improvement  to  fweeten  your  retire- 
ment, by  the  poflTeflion  of  an  accomplifhed 
companion,  to  enliven  your  fociety,  and  a con- 
fident to  foothe  and  folace  your  diftrefs. 

It  is  unneceflary,  I prefume,  to  remark, 

> 

that  an  addrefs  fo  kind,  liberal,  and  affe£lionate, 
filled  me  with  gratitude  and  efteem,  and  that 
the  refult  of  my  uncle’s  humanity  was  my  im- 
mediate retreat  hither.  I have  now  refided  in 
this  peaceful  retirement  about  fifteen  years ; 

during 


during  which  time  I have  experienced  increa*- 
fing  pleafure ; while  Time,  tlie  grand  deadener 
©f  afili<rtioni  has,  in  a great  meafure,  foftened 
the  acutenefs  of  former  diftrefs.  One  of  the 
principal  fources  of  my  happinefs  has  been  the 
growing  profperity  of  thofe  immediately  under 
my  prote£l:ion  ; and  by  the  admirable  manage- 
ment and  afliftance  of  M.  Bellanger,  who  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  me  in  all  my  plans, 
we  have  happily  eftabliflied  a fyftem  which,  to 
every  mind  endowed  with  humanity,  muft  af- 
ford real  and  fubftantial  pleafure.  From  thirty 
Haves,  which,  exclufively  of  a few  domeftics, 
were  all  the  Negroes  on-  the  plantation  when 
I arrived,  the  number  ha&  now  increafed  to 
fifty-five.  But  this  (faid  Madame  Bellanger) 
is  a fmall  confideration,  when  w-e  refle£t  that 
all  thefe  are  furrounded-  with  comforts ; are 
regular,  decent,  and  orderly,  in  their  ccndud ; 
kind  to  one  another  j and  fo  attached  to  me, 
and  pleafed  with  their  condition,  that  they 
prefer  it  to  abfolute  freedom ; an  offer  which 
they  have  repeatedly  refufed.  “ God  preferve 
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US ! (faid  Penguin,  who  liftened  attentively  to 
this  laft  part  of  the  narrative)  God  preferve  us, 
Madame!  this  is  wonderful  indeed!  How,  in 
the  name  of  necromancy,  have  you  performed 
fuch  miracles,  and  produced  a revolution  in 
the  Negro  mind  which  was  never  before  heard 
of  ?” — The  revolution  is  not  fo  miraculous 
(faid  Madame  Bellanger),  when  circumftances 
are  duly  attended  to.  I fhall  indeed  confefs, 
that  what  I have  happily  accomplilhed  could 
not  be  practicable  every  •where ; but  my  fitua* 
tion  being  peculiarly  favourable,  I availed  my- 
felf  of  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a new 
mode  of  treatment : the  particulars  of  which  I 
fiiall  now  explain. 

The  condition  of  the  Negro,  not  only  with 
regard  to  mere  flavery,  but  to  the  various  mi- 
fcrics  annexed  to  a ftate  of  favage  and  unfocial 
barbarifm,  had  often  flruck  my  mind  forcibly, 
and  as  often  induced  me  to  inveftigate  the 
caufe,  with  a view  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
more  I examined,  and  the  longer  I reafoned 
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on  this  Aibje£V,  the  more  was  I convinced,  that 
the  principal  fource  of  calamity  was  a total 
negle<^l  of  inftitutions,  calculated  to  wean  the 
mind  infenfibly  from  habits  of  intemperance, 
and  make  it  enamoured  of  foetal  and  domeJHc 
peace.  Could  I only  convince  thefe  poor  crea- 
tures (faid  I),  that  they  would  gain  more  by 
kind  and  uniform  attention  to  one  another, 
tlian  by  a gratification  of  temporary  and  pre- 
carious indulgence,  much  might  be  done. 
Thofe  unhappy  jars  and  perpetual  animofities, 
which  difturb  and  deftroy  tranquillity,  might 
ceafe } and,  inftead  of  hatred  and  diflenfion, 
very  different  confequences  enfue.  Marriage, 
properly  eftablifhed  between  the  parties,  I well 
knew  was,  of  all  other  methods,  the  moll  like- 
ly to  check  irregularity,  and  produce  general 
union : but  marriage,  without  fomething  to  ren- 
der it  binding,  folemn,  and  attradlive,  was 
next  to  nothing.  A fenfe  of  decency  was  firft 
to  be  implanted,  before  conjugal  fidelity  could 
even  be  underjiood ; and  an  impreffion  of  mo- 
defty,  juftice,  and  attachment,  made  on  the 
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unreafoning  mind,  before  either  (hame  could 
attend  turpitude,  or  confeious  rectitude  fpring 
from  decorum.  To  have  attempted  this  by 
precepty  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  as  in.. 
efFe<Slual  i but  as  intereft  never  fails  to  operate 
in  all  fituations,  and  as  every  thing  confpired 
to  favour  the  attempt,  I communicated  my 
plan  to  M.  Bellanger ; who,  heartily  approving 
of  it,  engaged  to  contribute,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

My  Negroes,  it  muft  be  obferved,  were  few 
in  number,  and  thefe  all  chofen  and  valuable 
ilaves.  Their  place  of  refidence  likewife  was 
fo  remote  and  completely  feparated  from  other 
properties,  that  litde  or  no  intercourfe,  and 
confequently  few  bad  examples,  could  operate 
to  counteradl  the  effects  of  good  inftitutions. 
But  what  I confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft 
advantages,  was  the  males  and  females  being 
nearly  equal  in  number ; and,  except  three  or 
four  old  Creoles,  none  above  the  age  of  thirty. 
Thus  Ctuated,  my  preliminary  fteps  towards  a 
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general  reformation  of  manners  was,  firfl;  to 
encourage  marriage,  and  then  to  render  it  as 
binding  and  lading  as  poflible.  This  I at- 
tempted, by  leaving  every  one  to  their  own 
choice,  and  having  the  ceremony  performed 
by  M.  Bellanger  with  folemnity  before  me, 
and  invariably  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  flaves 
on  the  plantation,  to  whom  I gave  a marriage 
feaft,  inftituted  for  the  occafion.  Thefe  cere- 
monies were  always  accompanied  with  dona- 
tions and  advantages  to  the  parties,  with  pro- 
mifes  of  additional  favours  for  an  adherence 
to  conjugal  duty,  and  with  denunciations  of 
punifliment  and  difgrace  for  the  fmalleft  in- 
fringement of  fidelity.  Ne  riez  paS)  Monfieur 
Penguin  {faid  Madame  Bellanger) ; do  not 
laugh.  I am  convinced,  from  long  experience, 
that  a negie£t  of  thefe  eflentiai  duties  is  the 
grand  caafe,  not  only  of  all  the  Negro’s  mif- 
condu61:,  but  of  our  fubfequent  misfortune. 
Let  us  only  for  a moment  refle£f  what  would 
be  the  confequence  among  ourfelves  were  we 
reduced  to  fimilar  fituations.  If  every  man 
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had  as  many  wives,  and  thefe  as  many  hufbands, 
as  the  Negroes,  where  fliould  we  look  for  ho- 
nour or  attachment  on  one  fide  j or  modefty, 
fidelity,  or  love  on  the  other  ? Would  not  all 
be  envy,  rage,  and  uproar,  as  it  too  often  is 
among  them  ? But,  exclufively  of  every  other 
confideration,  how  can  we  ever  expecfl  an  in- 
creafe  of  population  amid  ft  fuch  unreftralned 
and  fcandalous  irregularity  ? How  look  for 
attention  and  afFedlion  among  parents,  when 
no  parent  feels  the  tie?  Can  the  hulband 
clafp  his  reputed  olFspring  to  his  heart,  when 
he  knows  not  who  is  the  father  ? Can  the 
mother  watch  over  and  nurture  with  tender- 
nefs  her  infant  charge,  when  flie  fees  no  pa- 
rent who  claims  it  as  his  own,  feels  for  its 
wants,  or  provides  for  its  neceflities  ? Impof- 
fiblel  Yet  fuch  is  the  real  ftate  of  matters 
among  the  ill-fated  Negroes  ; the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  which  are  in  thefe  iflands  yearly 
and  daily  but  too  evident.  While  population 
is  unattended  to,  importation  neceffarily  muft 
■follow.  A frefh  fucceflion  of  ignorant,  and, 
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for  fome  time,  ufelefs  wretches,  torn  from 
their  country  and  friends,  poured  in  upon  us 
to  fupply  deficiencies  *,  and  ere  they  can  be 
ferviceable  to  us,  or  ufeful  to  themfelves,  ex- 
pofed  to  a variety  of  fufferings,  which,  by 
attention  and  perfeverance  on  our  parts,  might 
be  greatly  prevented.” — “ And  did  you  expe- 
rience no  difficulties  in  eftablifhing  this  fyftem 
of  matrimonial  fidelity  (faid  Penguin  with  a 

fneer)— “ Many  (faid  Madame  Bcllanger).  It 
was  of  all  other  talks  the  moll  arduous  I had 
to  encounter.” — “ I believe  fo”  (faid  Penguin, 
cxultingly). — “ Perfeverance,  however,  and, 
let  me  add,  a little  feverity,  at  laft  prevailed 
(faid  Madame  Bellanger).  Corporal  punifli- 
ment  I ever  difllked  *,  it  degrades,  deprefles, 
and  hardens,  the  mind  •,  and,  unlefs  for  the 
commiffion  of  crimes  altogether  atrocious  or 
dangerous,  I have  generally  laid  it  afide.  The 
• mode  I adopted,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  to  re- 

s 

prefs  vice  and  punifh  difobedience,  I have  rea- 
fon  to  think,  was  much  more  efFedtual. — I fhall 
briefly  mention  it. 
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As  a general  encouragement  to  marriage, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  an  implicit  adherence 
to  its  laws,  I indulged  the  parties  with  an  ad- 
ditional day  of  recreation  in  every  month  ; and 
as  a farther  mark  of  my  favour,  I,  on  the  even- 
ing  of  the  fame  day,  eftabliflied  an  entertain- 
ment or  little  feftival,  partly  as  a commemo- 
ration of  matrimonial  union,  and  partly  as  an 
example  of  cheerfulnefs,  joined  with  the  ut- 
moft  regularity  and  temperance.  I likewife 
made  a practice  of  vifiting  often  the  houfes  of 
the  new  married  pair,  enquiring  particularly 
after  their  Tittle  concerns  and  comforts ; and 
while  I examined  their  hogfties,  poultry,  pro- 
vifions,  furniture,  and  articles  of  apparel,  as 
proofs  of  my  approbation,  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  future  indultry,  I ufed  generally  to 
leave  fome  marks  of  my  bounty  behind  me. 
Thcfe  gratifications  and  peculiar  attentions, 
which  (leaving  gratitude  out  of  confideration) 
operate  powerfully  on  the  Negro  mind,  were 
all  withheld  from  the  unmarried,  and  inftantly 
withdrawn  from  the  infringers  of  matrimonial 
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peace  and  decorum  The  day  allotted  for  re^ 
creation  was  to  them  a day  of  labour ; the 
hours  of  feftivlty,  dance,  and  merry-making, 
were  to  them  the  hours  of  folitude,  dejeftion, 
and  mental  pain.  Add  to  this,  that  while  a 
growing  profperity  attended  the  meritorious,  a 
flationary  and  deprefling  penury  accompanied 
the  bad.  The  bounty,  the  kind  attentions,  the 
prefence,  and  the  fmiles  of  their  miftrefs,  no 
longer  decorated  their  little  cabins,  ornament* 
ed  their  perfons,  or  cherifhed  their  hearts;  the 
happinefs  and  cheerful  looks  of  their  feliot\- 
labourers  eternally  met  their  eye ; the  taunts 
and  feoffs  of  the  unfeeling  perpetually  wound- 
ed their  ear.  All  was  unprofitable,  fad,  and  in- 
fupportable ; till,  urged  by  neceflity,  and  over- 
come by  remorfe,  they  ufed  frequently  to 
watch  an  opportunity,  throw  themfelves  on 
their  knees  before  me,  and,  with  tears  and  la- 
mentations, exclaim,  “ 0 MiJJiSi  me  bad  Nega! 
Make  me  good ; me  neba  be  bad  no  more! 

It  was  by  fuch  methods  as  thefc  (faid  INIa- 
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ilame  Bellanger)  that  I at  length  conquer- 
ed the  obftinacy  of  habitual  intemperance ; 
broke  down  the  barriers  to  domcftic  harmony, 
and  weaned  the  favage  mind  from  fcenes  of 
irregularity,  to  order,  induftry,  and  content. 
I mull,  however,  confefs,  tliat  before  this  was 
accompliflied,  I experienced  much  trouble  and 
repeated  vexation  : and  fuch  is  the  extreme 
perverfenefs,  and  fuch  the  natural  propeiifities 
of  this  turbulent  creature,  that,  to  render  my 
fydem  efle^lual  and  permanent,  I was  forced 
to  difpofe  of  fome  of  the  moft  incorrigible, 
although  otherwife  the  moft  valuable  Negroes 
in  my  pofieflion,  in  order  to  preferve  the  reft 
from  infeifion.  I have  now,  for  fome  years, 
reaped  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  While  I per- 
ceive my  property  in  flaves  yearly  increafe,  I 
have  the  double  confolation  of  feeing  thefe 
yearly  improve  in  morals  and  advance  in  pro- 
fperity.  My  young  Negroes  have  been  all 
brought  up  under  my  own  eye  ;•  and,  next  to 
the  joys  of  maternal  love,  I declare,  before 
God,  that  of  all  the  other  circumftances  an- 
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nexed  to  my  fituation,  that  of  attending  to  th^ 
inftru£lion  and  comfort  of  thefe  little  wretches, 
has  alForded  me  the  moft  heartfelt  delight. 
Thefe  I have  educated  in  the  principles  of  our 
religion ; and  as  the  piety  and  excellent  qua- 
lities of  M.  Bellanger  were  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  talk,  he,  at  my  requeft,  has  aded 
for  fome  years  as  general  paftor  to  the  w'hole 
flock.  In  a fhort  time  you  will  hear,  and,  if 
you  incline,  fee  them  all  at  vefpers ; a cere- 
mony regularly  performed  every  evening,  to- 
gether with  matins,  and  a Ihort  moral  difcourfe, 
delivered  by  Monfieur  Bellanger  every  Sunday 
morning.  I am  not  (faid  Madame  Bellanger, 
on  feeing  Penguin  fmile  contemptuoufly)  en- 
thufiaft  enough  to  think  that  1 can  make  all 
my  Negroes  good  Catholics ; far  lefs  do  I fup- 
pofe  that  the  principles  of  our  faith  can  be  in- 
ftilled  effedually  into  the  uncultivated  minds 
of  a rude  multitude  imported  from  the  coafts 
of  Africa.  But  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion, 
that  before  moral  precepts  can  be  inculcated, 

or  vicious  habits  overcome,  example  muft 
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firft  take  the  lead ; and  that  no  example  can  be 
effectual  without  a previous  convi£lion  in  the 
minds  of  the  inftru£led,  that  the  inftru£lors 
are  governed  by  the  pure  influence  of  juftice, 
mercy,  and  truth : an  imprefflon  not  to  be 
made  on  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  part  of 
mankind,  if  the  external  appearance  of  piety 
is  totally  neglcdded.  There  are  few  minds  fo 
completely  rude,  as  to  be  infcnfible  to  fome 
kind  of  devotion ; no  defcription  of  people, 
however  favage,  but  who  have  fome  objedf  of 
adoration,  to  whom  they  look  up  for  help  in 
the  day  of  neceffity,  praife  in  the  hour  of  de- 
livery, or  invoke  on  the  ratification  of  any 
thing  folemn  and  binding  between  man  and 
man.  To  throw  therefore  the  appearance  of 
piety  afide,  or  to  negledl  thofc  external  marks 
which  never  fail  to  operate  upon  the  human 
mind,  is,  in  fact,  to  conceal,  amidfl;  all  the 
beauty  of  moral  redlitude,  and  all  the  precepts 
of  exemplary  duty,  an  objedf  the  moft  lumi- 
nous and  attradive  to  allure,  enlighten,  and 
guide,  the  darkened  multitude  to  the  paths  of 
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virtue.  I have  therefore  (concluded  Madame 
Bellanger)  made  it  an  invariable  rule,  to  pre- 
fent  to  the  Negro  mind  iomtthing /up erior  to 
morals,  in  order  to  bring  thefe  more  efFeclually 
into  practice.  I have  inftituted  regular  devo- 
tion among  ourfelves,  to  imprefs  a thorough 
conviction  of  our  fmcerity  and  worth  on  the 
Have ; and  while  1 have  thus  accompanied  good 
•works  with  folemn  obfervances,  the  progrefs 
which  my  young  difciples  have  made,  leave  no 
doubt  remaining,  that  my  inftitution  has  ma- 
terially tended  to  a general  reformation  of 
manners  among  them.  But  it  is  now  near  the 
hour  of  vefpers,  and  I muft  attend  my  charge. 
Is  it  agreeable  to  you  (faid  Madame  Bellanger,  . 
with  a benignant  fmile)  to  accompany  me,  and 
witnefs  the  truth  of  my  aflertion  V* 

END  OF  MADAME  BELLANGER’s  HISTORY. 
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M ADAME  Bellanger  having  ended  her 
interefting  narrative,  we  readily  accepted  of 
her  invitation,  and  accompanied  her  to  vef- 
pers.  The  fpot  deftincd  for  the  performance 
of  this  nightly  duty  was  the  back  yard  of  the 
dwelling-houfe  ; in  the  centre  of  which  ftood 
a large  tamarind  tree,  whofe  fhade  gave  an  ad- 
ditional folemnity  to  the  feene  which  was 
about  to  be  performed.  Under  this  tree,  on 
our  arrival,  we  found  all  the  Negroes  aflembled, 
ranged  in  rows,  and  kneeling  in  a devout  and 
orderly  manner.  A piazza  or  back  gallery  to 
the  houfe,  which  rofe  about  eight  or  ten  fteps 
from  the  ground,  was  occupied  by  M.  Bellan- 
ger, Madame  Bellanger,  her  daughter,  and  the 
domeftic  Haves  *,  and  which,  from  its  fituation, 
was  extremely  well  calculated  for  exhibiting 
that  fervour  of  devotion,  fo  particularly  dif- 
played  by  the  paftor  and  proprietor  during  the 
whole  fervice.  I was  altogether  furprifed  at 
the  propriety,  decency,  and  eorre£lnefs  of 
thofe,  whofe  fituation  and  habits  naturally  pre- 
difpofed  me  to  exped  fomething  very  different* 
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All  was  attention,  decorum,  and  devotion. 
The  refponfes  and  accompaniments  were  per- 
formed with  the  utmoft  eraanefs  j and  as  a 
mufical  ear  is  almoft  infeparable  from  the  Ne- 
gro, every  tone  was  in  perfea  unifon  ; every 
cadence  in  harmony.  In  my  life  I never  heard 
a concert  that  came  fo  home  to  my  heart!  I 
looked  at  Mrs  Penguin,  and  found  her  eyes 
fwimming  in  rapture  j I gave  a glance  to  her 
hufbaiui,  whofe  fullcnnefs  even  evinced  fads, 
fadlion. 


When  the  fervice,  which  laftcd  about  half 
an  hour,  was  over,  Madame  Bellanger  ftepped 
forward  to  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and  addrelT- 
ed  her  fable  audience  in  the  following  words  : 
« My  good  Negroes!  you  have  now  offered  up 
your  thanks  to  your  Maker  for  the  benefits 
which  his  mercy  beftows  on  you  daily.  Bleffed 
are  they  who  maintain  his  laws  by  doing  good  ac. 
tions  to  one  another  ; obferving  decency,  order, 
and  fobriety,  and  a cheerful  obedience  to  their 
fuperiors,  who  will  always  take  pleafure  in  re- 
warding 
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warding  their  good  condu£^. — This  Is  the  Mar- 
riage feafi, — Go,  my  good  Negroes  ! go,  be 
happy  and  be  orderly ; and  remember,  that 
your  Miftrefs  firft  gave  it  to  make  you  kind 
hujhandst  loving  ’wivesy  offc^lionate  parents ^ and 
dutiful  children  ; and  that  as  long  as  you  con- 
tinue fuch,  you  fliall  never  want  the  Marriage 
flipper  !” — God  Amigbty  hlefs  youy  good  Mif- 
fis  /”  was  the  general  and  clamorous  anfwer. 

In  an  inftant  all  was  rapture  and  tumultu- 
ous joy.  The  inllruments  of  mufic  founded 
to  the  charge — the  circle  was  formed — the 
dancers  took  their  ftation  in  the  centre — fifty 
voices  rofe  in  wild  unifon ; while  the  bangah, 
the  tom  tom,  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  accom- 
panied the  general  chorus.  At  nine  o’clock  the 
dance  ceafed  *,  and  was  immediately  fucceeded 
by  a good  fupper,  fuited  to  the  Negro  palate, 
and,  for  additional  comfort,  ferved  up  in  a de- 
tached houfe,  where  each  could  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  the  feaft  unreftrained  by  the  pre- 
fence of  his  fuperior.  A draught  of  generous 
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beer  and  a dram  were  diflributed  to  every 
grown  perfon  : a bottle  of  good  punch  crown- 
ed the  banquet.  At  ten,  precifely,  M.  Bellan- 
ger’s  entrance  was  the  fignal  for  departure; 
when  this  joyous  and  happy  afiembly  broke 
up,  and,  finging,  laughing,  and  contented,  re- 
paired to  their  home  and  repofe. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfaft,  we  could  not 
avoid  jointly  complimenting  Madame  Bellan- 
ger  on  the  uncommon  elFecls  which  her  admi- 
rable and  humane  inftltution  had  produced.' 
For  my  own  part,  I was  fuch  an  enthuGaft  on 
the  fubje£l,  that  I could  hardly  talk  or  think 
of  any  thing  elfe.  Is  it  your  opinion  (faid 
I),  Madame  Bellanger,  that  any  fuch  plan  as 
that  which  you  have  eflabliflied  could  he  ge- 
nerally  adopted,  or  Gmilar  confequences 
nerally  produced  Penguin  gave  me  one  of 
his  pleafant  fmiles.  I would  fain  hope  (faid 
Madame  Bellanger)  that,  at  fome  future  pe- 
riod, it  might ; and  yet  (continued  fhe),  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  I have  had  of 

Negro 
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Negro  habits  and  difpoCtions,  I am  forced  to 
coiifcfs  that  I have  my  doubts.  I have  already 
fpecified  the  very  favourable  caufes  which  ena- 
bled me  to  introduce  innovations  in  general 
practice,  and  bring  my  fyftem  to  perfection ; 
not  to  mention  the  local  advantages  of  retire- 
ment and  diftant  vicinity,  which  I confider  of 
great  confequence.  The  qualities  of  my  Haves 
(who  were  all  picked  and  feleCted),  together 
with  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  are  cir- 
cumftances  rarely  conjoined,  and  confequently 
fcldom  to  be  expeCled.  Many  of  my  Negroes 
likewife  were  Creoles,  brought  up  as  domeftics 
under  the  eye  of  Europeans  from  their  infancy; 
and  the  few  who  were  advanced  in  life,  were 
not  only  eminent  for  their  fuperior  condu<Si 
and  experience,  but  placed  in  fituations  calcu- 
lated to  prefent  an  example  to  the  reft ; and 
by  the  comforts  and  wealth  they  polTefted,  to 
imprefs  a fenfe  of  the  advantages  arifing  from 
induftry:  the  fureft  hold  we  can  have  of  the 
Negro,  and  the  moft  effeClual  charm  to  attach 
him  to  the  foil.  But  what  Tconfider  as  the 
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chief  caufe  of  my  reform  (faid  Madame  Bel- 
Janger),  was  the  pofleffion  of  fuch  a perfon  as 
Mr  Bellanger  *,  who,  exclufive  of  the  juftice, 
benevolence,  and  in'flexible  integrity,  which 
uniformly  accompanied  his  adminiftration,  ex- 
hibited in  his  whole  demeanour  fuch  a daily 
pi£fure  of  mild  piety,  temperance,  and  regu- 
larity, as  could  not  fail  to  {lamp  on  the  minds 
of  the  moft  infenfible,  -fomething  deeper  than 
the  imprefilons  of  superiority  and  com- 
mand. Yet,  notwithftanding  ^z// thefe  advan- 
tages, and  they  certainly  are  great,  you  have 
Beard  how  difficult  it  was  for  me  to  effeftuatc 
jny  purpofe  ; and  that  before  I could  produce 
a general  adherence  to  order,  decency,  and  mo- 
deration, I was  forced  to  part  with  fome  of  the 
moft  valuable  fl'aves  in  my  pofleffion. 

• 

“ But  I hope,  Madame  (faid  I,  with  much 
fimpliclty),  that  what  you  have  done  will  in- 
duce others  to  follow  your  example,  and  efTe£l:  a 
general  reformation.’"  At  this  remark,  Penguin 
burft  out  into  a loud  laugh  j and  giving  me  a 
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fupercillous  look,  peculiar  to  him,  faid,  What 
the  devil,  Sir  ! are  you  fimple  enough  to  think, 
that  what  Madame  Bellanger  has,  with  fuch 
difficulty,  accompliffied  here  in  fifteen  years 
with  thirty  or  forty  flaves,  can  be  done  with 
thirty  or  forty  thoufand  ? Is-  a manager,  or 
the  proprietor  of  an  eftate,  to  give  dances  znd 
marriage  fejilvah  every  month  to  four  or  five 
hundred  Negroes,  among  whom  as  many  hun- 
dred vices  predominate  ? Or  is  it  to  be  hoped, 
that  a favage  aflemblage  of  new  Negroes  from 
Africa  are  to  be  influenced  by  the  ties  of  relh- 
gien,  morality,  decency,  and  all  thefe  fine  things, 
the  fame  as  a few  choice  flaves,  almoft  all  na- 
tives, and  tutored  with  the  care  and  kindnefe 
of  children  ? No,  no,  by  Jove  ! If  we  mean 
to  fucceed,  and  wifh  to  preferve  our  throats 
from  being  cut,  we  muft  purfue  very  different 
methods  indeed.  Inflead  of  feajls,  we  muft  im- 
prefs  fear  i inftead  of  indulgencies,  we  muft  at- 
tend to  difcipline.  Nothing  agrees  with  this 
infernal  turbulent  animal  fo  much  as  ftri£l  fub- 
ordination  ; nothing  keeps  down  his  curfed 
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paflions  fo  effc<Slually  as  Ah  ! 

exclaimed  Madame  Bellanger,  with  infinite 
<iifguft)  Fous  Anglois  font  cruel Thank 
you,  Madame  (faid  Penguin)  j but  if  we  are 
cruel,  your  favourite  and  admired  children 
oblige  us  to  be  fo  ^ for  experience,  which  I 
take  to  be  better  than  theoryy  tells  us  that  it  is 
abfolutely  necelTary,” — I deny  it  (faid  Ma- 
dame Bellanger),  for  without  theory  I have 
produced  proofs  to  the  contrary.”— “ Come, 
come,  Madame  I (faid  Penguin)  we  are  not  to 
be  led  away  by  a particular  inftance.  Yoto 
have  had  fifteen  years  experience  of  choi^ 
Haves ; I have  had  near  double  that  experience 
of  very  ordinary  ones.  "We  fhall  allow  yo'd 
every  degree  of  merit  for  what  you  have  ac- 
complifhed  ; nay,  I freely  confefs,  that  what  I 
have  feen  has  not  only  pleafed  but  aftoni^^ 
me.  The  fyftem  you  have  adopted  iS "admi- 
rable ; but  it  can  never  be  a general  ovlz  : the 
thing  is  impoffible.” — **  Why  ?”  (faid  Madame 
Bellanger) — Becaufe  it  is  impra6licable  (faid 
Penguin)  j and  this,  to  every  perfon 

acquainted 
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Acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Weft  Indian  pror 
perty,  is  apparent.  Tour  NegroeSi  iny  dear 
Madam,  may  be  faid  to  h.e  a family  nijrtvred 
and  brought  up  under  your  own  eye,  where 
the  wauts,  the  vices,  and  the  virtues,  of  each 
individual  are  watched,  deteifled,  and  attended 
to,  tlie  inftant  they  appear.  But  wlU  ?ny  per- 
fon  of  experience  gravely  aflbrt,  that  this  can 
be  doite  on  an  eftate  where  there  are  ten  tknes 
the  number  of  Haves,  eompofed  ,9/  various 
tribes,  manners,  habits,  and  difpoiitions  ? Tp 
effedf  fuch  would  require  for  every  manager 
Ve  have,  Un  ; and  for  every  overfeer,  twenty • 
But  even  admitting  we  could  alcertain 
important  fa<Sts,  how  are  we  Xp  apply  remedies 
for  each  difeafe  ? After  we  have  minutely  m- 
•veftigated  ehara<^ber,  fo  as  to  enable  ns  to  form 
a Juft  idea  of  the  peculiar  fatrfts  and  epcqelfen.- 
fies^pf  each)  1k>w  are  we  to  render  tlie  general 
niafs  pure  ? how  are  we  to  prevent  oprrtamitia- 
-tion  ? Are  we  to  feparate  the  Iheep  frpm  th/e 
goats,  as  you  have  done,  by  di/pofiflig  of  the 
bad  to  preserve  dbe  good  from 
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Were  this  mode  generally  adopted,  I am 
afraid,  Madame,  we  fliould  have  very  few  Ne- 
groes remaining  to  cultivate  our  properties.  I 
mean  not  to  (hock  you  by  faying  any  thing 
harfh  or  illiberal ; but  with  all  your  partialities, 
you  muft  allow  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
Negro,  there  are  many  things  ingrafted  on  his 
nature  fo  incorrigibly  bad  and  provokingly  per- 
verfe,  as  to  blaft  and  dellroy  the  few  fruits  and 
bloflbms  which  occafionally  appear.  Their  tem- 
pers and  difpofitions ” 

I SHALL  readily  allow  (interrupted  Ma- 
dame Bellanger),  that  there  are  many  unami- 
able  and  harfh  traits  in  the  Negro  charadler  *, 
but  what  has  been  done  on  our  part  to  render, 
them  a better,  a wifer,  or  a more  amiable 
people?  Has  one  ftep  been  taken  to  polifh 
the  ruggednefs  of  their  nature  ? — has  a fingle 
method  been  tried  to  foften  the  ferocity  of 
their  paffions,  or  foothe  the  afperity  of  a con- 
dition, rendered  irritable  by  bondage,  and  har- 
dened by  defpair  ?— has  the  hand  of  benevo- 
lence 
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lence  been  ever  flretcbed  out,  to  aflure  them 
they  would  be  cherilhed  or  protedled  from  op- 
prefllon  ? — has  the  tear  of  commiferation  been 
ever  fhed,  to  tell  them  that  we  feel  for  cala- 
mities which  we  cannot  remove  ? — Oh,  Mon- 
fieur  Penguin,  Monfieur  Penguin  (exclaimed 
the  good  Madame  Bellanger,  warmed  with  the 
fubjedt),  tell  me  not  of  fpecks  and  tints  in  the 
Negro  charadfer,  where  there  are  fuch  dark 
and  difmal  (hades  in  our  own ! Let  us  firft 
rectify  our  own  ways,  before  we  arraign  the 
condudl  of  others  ; let  us  firft  fhow  an  ex- 
ample of  virtue,  moderation,  and  juftice,  among 
ourfelves,  before  we  condemn  crimes  arifing 
from  ignorance  and  habit ; crimes  which  are 
doubly  rivetted  by  our  own  fhamelefs  vices 
and  unblufhing  enormities.” — “ What  are 
thefe,  Madame”  (faid  Penguin). — What  are 
they  I (faid  Madame  Bellanger)  they  arc  too 
many.  Among  us  here,  I have  heard  and 
feen  too  much  to  convince  me,  that  a fcanda- 
lous  negledt  of  morals  is  every  where  exhibited 
to  the  eye  of  thofe  whom  we  have  the  impu- 
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dence  to  condemn  for  vice  and  irregularity } 
and  if  what  has  been  faid  of  pur  iflands  be 
true,  the  example  muft  ftill  be  worfe.” — For 
heaven’s  fake  (faid  Penguin)  let  us  hear  what 
tliefe  horrid  crimes  and  raifdemeanours  are.” 

« Monsieur  Penguin  (faid  Madame  Bei- 
langer,  gravely),  I hope  you  w^ill  believe  me 
incapable  of  making  invidious  comparifons  be- 
tween nations  ; but  Jjnee  you  have  forced  this 
fubje(Sl  upon  me,  I ihall  freely  communicate 
what  I have  heard  relative  to  the  conducl  of 
theEnglifti  in  the  different  iflandsj  and  as  free- 
ly deliver  my  feiitiments  on  the  confequenees. 
If  I have  been  wrong  informed,  you  will  fet  me 
right  i for  I wi£h  not  to  difgrace  my  argu- 
ments by  prejudice,  far  lefs  to  fuppoit  them  by 
error.  In  the  firft  place,  Monfieur  Penguin, 
I have  been  told,  that,  in  all  your  iflands,  the 
Ceergy  are  not  only  worthlefs  but  abandon- 
ed.”-— **  O,  by  heavensl  I can  fay  very  little 
for  :(f»id  Pengum—- Eh  Men  {faid  Ma- 
jdatac  Bdlanger)— I am  likewife  informed, 

MonCeur, 
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Monfieur,  that  the  confequences  of  this  admi* 
rable  example  in  your  paftors  are  evident  in 
the  condudf  of  the  general  inhabitants,  with 
regard  to  religious  obfcrvances  1 and  if  we  may 
be  allowed  (faid  flie,  with  a fmile)  to  judge  of 
the  whole  by  the  few  we  have  here  among  us> 
I fhould  fuppofe  that  your  churches  are  not 
generally  over^crovtdedJ'  Penguin  remained  fi- 
lent.  “ In  the  next  place,  Monfieur,  I have 
been  informed,  that,  on  the  whole,  your  flavei 
arc  much  left  happy  than  ours  \ that  is  to  fay, 
that,  while  you  impofe  the  fame  hardfliips,  you 
interfperfe  not  (if  I may  ufc  the  expreffion) 
the  fame  comforts  to  render  thofe  hardihips 
more  fupportable ; that,'  while  your  puniilw 
ments  arc  equally  fevcrc  for  crimes,  your  rc» 
wards  and  indulgences  are  not  equally  benevo- 
lent to  recompenfc  and  encourage  virtue  •,  that, 
while  the  command  and  the  frown  of  feverity 
are  kept  up  to  deter  the  fmile  of  approbation, 
the  tribute  of  applaufe,  and  even  the  relaxa- 
tion of  kind  and  familiar  converfation,  are  too 
often  withheld.” — “ We  do  not  make  compar 
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nions  of  them  as  the  French  do  (fald  Penguin), 
I muft  confefs.”' — “ I underftand  you  perfectly 
(faid  Madame  Bellanger,  nodding  her  head) ; 
but  we  fhall  wave  this  difculTion,  and  proceed 
to  what  I conceive  of  much  greater  confe- 
quence. 

You  have  already  admitted  that  your  clergy 
are  extremely  bad  j that  a regular  and  general 
attention  to  religious  duty  is  negle£fed  through- 
out your  iflands ; let  me  now  afle  you,  Sir, 
what  is  the  general  condudl  of  your  managers, 
overfeers,  attorneys,  and  even  proprietors  of 
.eftates,  with  regard  to  that  delicate  intercourfe 
hetwixt  the  fexes,  fo  confpicuoufly  notorious 
liere  ?” — Much  the  fame,  I fuppofe”  (faid 
Penguin,  with  indifference). — «*  Then,  Sir,  al- 
low me  to  fay,  that,  of  all  others,  the  English 
have  the  leaft  right  to  complain  of  Negro 
vices,  pafTions,  and  irregularities.  What ! (hall 
the  violaters  of  what  is  facred,  decent,  and  be- 
coming, dare  to  arraign  the  intemperance  of 
thofe  whofe  Ignorance  they  ought  to  enlighten, 

and 
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and  whofe  morals  they  ought  to  improve  ? Is 
a difregard  to  religious  duties,  and  a diflblute- 
nefs  of  manners  among  fuperlors,  to  produce 
a contrary  condud  in  their  flaves  ? How  is  it 
poJfibUi  Sir,  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  the  lat- 
ter a favourable  opinion  of  the  honour,  juftice, 
or  fincerity,  of  the  former,  when  they  fee  the 
moft  aweful  obligations  negle£fed,  and  the 
moft  folemn  duties  call  afide  ? How,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  inculcate  moderation,  or  fup- 
prefs  paflions,  among  the  favage  and  the  illi- 
terate, who,  as  often  as  they  look  round,  per- 
ceive fuch  fcandalous  licentioufncfs  daily  prac- 
tifed  by  thofe  whom  they  are  inftrudled  to 
reverence  ; nay,  by  the  very  perfon  who 
wiflies  to  imprefs  them  with  ideas  not  only 
of  his  fuperior  wifdom,  but  of  his  fuperior 
worth  ? Do  they  not  fee  this  white  m.an  of 
power  fingle  out  the  fable  obje£t  of  his  de*- 
fire,  and  order  her  to  his  bed  ? Do  they  not 
fee  this  man  of  equity  fometimcs  encroach  on 
the  property  of  another  ? And  while  the  wife 
is  fnatched  from  the  bofom  of  her  hulband, 
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and  the  bonds  of  conjugal  afFe£Hon  are  broken, 
do  they  not  hear  this  man  of  mercy  and  mora^ 
iity  denounce  punifliment  to  overcome  reluc- 
tance, and  prefer  rewards  to  lure  her  from 
the  paths  of  decorum  to  thofe  of  vice  and  in- 
fidelity ? Is  not  every  trait  of  modefty  under- 
mined by  the  emiflaries  he  employs  for  feduc- 
lion  ? Is  not  every  principle  of  delicacy  era- 
dicated by  the  rapacity  of  his  inordinate  plea- 
fures?  Does  not  another,  and  ai^her,  and 
nnotber^  fucceed  to  the  ftation  of  infamy  ? nay, 
oven  after  the  favourite  Sultana  is  chofen  and 
admitted  near  the  throne,  is  not  the  handker- 
chief occafionally  dropt  day  after  day  in  the 
Haram  of  his  licentioufnefs,  as  a proof  of  the 
Jiability  of  bis  O’wn  attachment ^ and  as  an 
ample  of  moderation^  fidelity  ^ and  faith  to  others  ? 
Are  thefe  the  methods,  Monfieur  Penguin,  to 
Teform  and  civilize  the  Negro  mind  to  tem- 
perance ? Are  thefe  the  pictures  to  allure  the 
ignorant  and  inconfiderate  to  the  flirine  of 
harmony,  peace,  and  love  ? O!  how  I admire 
iuch  fubtle  cafuifts,  who  argue  fo  acutely  a- 

gainft 
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gainft  themfclves  ! How  admirable  their  de- 
du«£tions  ; — how  beautiful  their  declainatioiiSj 
againrt  vices  of  their  own  creation  I” 

i 

You  are  an  admirable  painter,  Madame 
Bellanger  (faid  Penguin,  whofe  countenance 
during  this  animated  addrefs  had  undergone  fe- 
vcral  changes) ; you  draw  with  a glowing  pen- 
Is  the  pidure  true  or  falfe”  (faid  Ma- 
dame Bellanger)  ?—«  Rather  overcharged  in 
fome  parts  (faid  Penguin)  ; but,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  tolerably  juft.  But  what  would  you 
have  us  do,  Madame  ? Are  our  managers, 
&c.  to  become  Anchorites  ,amidft  furrounding 
temptations  Or  would  you  have  them  abfo- 
lutely  married  to  a Black  or  a Mulatto  wench, 
merely  to  prove  their  conjugal  fidelity  ? Can 
you  really  ferioufly  believe,  that  a greater  atten- 
tion to  religious  duties  among  the  w^hites, 
wmuld  operate  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  hard- 
ly know  the  difference  between  a Supreme 
Being  and  an  Ohi  Man?  Or  does  your  zeal 
carry  you  fo  very  far,  as  to  conceive  that  a ge-: 
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neral  attention  to  decency,  temperance,  con- 
ftancy,  and  afFe<5lion,  would  ever  prevail  a- 
mong  fuch  a fet  of  devils  as  we  daily  fee  tranf- 
grefling  every  regulation  of  order,  and  break- 
ing through  every  method  devifed  to  eftablilh 
good  fellowfhip  among  them  ? The  conduct 
of  the  whites  I fhall  not  attempt  to  defend  ; 
but  irregular,  and,  if  you  will,  indecent j as  it 
may  be,  furely,  Madame,  after  abftradting 
what  is  reprehen fible,  enough  remains  to  afford 
examples  to  the  blacks  to  a£l  very  differently 
with  refpedf  to  harmony  among  themfelves, 
and  attention  to  their  own  welfare.  "VSniat 
ffiall  we  fay  of  a fet  of  mortals  who,  in  de- 
fiance of  every  inconvenience,  and  in  fpite  of 
every  punifhment,  will  facrifice  and  utterly  de- 
■ftroy  their  own  health  and  future  comforts, 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  a temporary  en- 
joyment i Or  how  can  we  expect  an  adherence 
to  the  regular  fyfteras  of  poJifhed  fociety  from 
thofe  whofe  furious  and  unconquerable  paf- 
fions  prompt  them  to  deeds  which,  to  every  per- 
unacquainted  with  fads,  appear  altogether 
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impoffible  ? Will  not  a Negro  flavc,  after  per- 
forming the  fevere  talks  of  the  day,  travel  ten^ 
fifteen,  nay,  fometimes  twenty  miles,  to  vifit 
a new  miflrefs  j partake  of  a favourite  feaft  ? 
or  meet  the  objeft  of  his  hatred  and  revenge  ? 
Will  he  not,  in  contempt  of  every  obftacle,  and 
in  defiance  of  nature  and  neceflity,  continue 
to  perfevere  in  thefe  habits  of  excefs  ? Will 
he  not,  inftead  of  allotting  fome  portion  of 
time  to  lleep  or  repofe,  remain  the  vi'hole 
night  devoted  to  intemperance  and  riot ; and 
after  travelling  back  his  weary  way,  appear  by 
day-break  in  the  field  to  execute,  with  ex-- 
'haufted  fpirits,  and  a worn-out  frame,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  labours  of  the  day  i As  to  the  •women^ 
if  pofiible,  they  are  worfe.  Examples  of  fuch' 
depravity,  and  incorrigible  debauchery,  can 
hardly  be  inflanced  in  the  hillory  of  nations 
nor  is  it  caller  for  a camel  to  pafs  through  the 
eye  of  a needle,  than  to  make  Negro  wench 
chafte,  or  commonly  decent,  in  her  conduct. 
Can  palfions  fo  inordinate,  or  difpofitions  fo 
prone  to  excefs,  originate  in  Jlavery  ? Is  o/)- 
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‘prejjion  the  food  of  Hcentionfnefs  ? Is  hard  ia-^ 
hour  and  fubjedlion  tlie  cantharides  to  {Simu- 
late palhons  fo  unufual  with  man  in  fimilar  fi- 
tuations  ? Where  fliall  we  find  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  inftances  of  unbounded  gratifica- 
tion predominant  in  bondage  ? Where  look 
for  the  fever  of  fenfual  enjoyment  raging  a- 
midft  exertions  which  exhauft  the  body  and 
deprefs  the  mind?  The  Negro,  however, 
Hands  alone  as  a monument  of  our  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  an  objedl  of  our  commiferation  ^ 
and  repeated  experience  tells  us,  that  if  we 
mean  to  attend  to  his  welfare  and  our  own  fafc~ 
' ry,  we  muft  be  vigilant  in  watching  his  a£lions, 
and  cautious  in  granting  indulgences,  which 
may  ultimately  lead  to  general  ruin.  This,  in 
the  eye  of  humanity,  is  painful  ; but  you  your- 
felf  hav^iven  us  a melancholy  proof  of  its 
necejfi^” — “ 1 have  alfo  given  you  proofs  of 
contrary  effefts  proceeding  from  a contrary 
fyftem”  (faid  Madame  Bellanger,  with  fome 
■y/armth). — **  I muft  again  repeat  (faid  Pen- 
jguin),  that  this  folitary  inftance,  from  the  utter 

imprac- 
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impracticability  of  its  being  carrie'd  into  ge- 
neral practice,  is  no  proof  at  all/’ — “ It  proves,’ 
however  (faid  Madame  Bellanger),  that  the' 
Negrot  with  certain  attentions  and  proper  ex- 
ample, is  capable  of  improvement : and  that,'  I- 
think,  completely  overturns  your  hypothefis.” 
— In  other  words  (faid  Pengitin)  it  proves,- 
that  Negroes  of  a certain  defeription,  thatds, 
all  picked  and  chofen  for  the  occafion,  and 
placed  in  certain  fituations  peculiarly  favour- 
able, may^  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen  years,  be- 
brought  to  a tolerable  date  of  civilization.  And 
even  then,  what  is  the  general  inference  ? If. 
30  Negroes  of  the  beft  quality,  and  the  molt 
favourably  lituated,  can,  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen 
years  (and,  by  your  own  account,  with  infinite 
labour),  be  reduced  to  order  and  good  condudl,. 
in  what  tinie  will  300,000,  of  various  vices,, 
habits,  and  cuftoms,  be  brought  to  the  fame- 
condition  ?” 

“ Your  arithmetical  queftion  (faid  Madame 
Bellanger,  fmiling)  if  not  exadly  in  point, 
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Monfieur,  is  certainly  in  charaUer.  You  have 
ihifted  your  ground  a little  as  a moralift ; I 
fliall  now  endeavour  to  anfwer  you  as  a mer- 
chants The  improvement  of  my  Negroes  was 
not  efFei^ed  by  timcy  but  by  ctrcumjlances ; 
•without  which,  fifteen  times  fifteen  years  would 
not  have  done  It.  Thefe  circumftances  (inde- 
pendent of  local  fituation)  I thought  I had 
fully  enumerated.  That  I may  not  be  mifun- 
derftood,  and  that  I may  finally  clofe  this  fub- 
je£l:,  I fliall  take  the  liberty  once  more  to  bring 
them  to  your  remembrance.  1 have  faid^  that 
the  principal,  evil  exifting  in  thefe  iflands,  in 
the’prefent  ftate  of  Negro  bondage,  is  the  want 
of  Population.  I have  likewife  faid,  that 
this  can  never  be  effedlually  remedied  but  by 
inftituting  regular  marriage  among  the  flavcs; 
that  to  eftablifh  this  on  a proper  and  perma- 
nent baCs,  impreflions  of  decency,  decorum, 
and  affelflion,  mull  firft  be  made  oii  the  Ne- 
gro mind  j and  that  the  moft  likely  methods 
to  accomplifli  fo  defirable  a change  are,  firft, 
proper  examples  among  oiirfelves ; and,  fecond- 
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ly,  rewards  and  punifliments  invariably  h?kl 
out  to  wean  tlie  Negro  from  habits  of  irregu- 
larity, and  to  make  him  enamoured  of  domeftic 
peace  and  the  bleffings  of  fociety.  What  thefe 
examples  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  have  al- 
ready produced  on  this  property,  I have  al- 
ready particularly  mentioned  ; and  it  refts  with 
you  and  your  countrymen,  firft  to  adopt  and 
try  fimilar  methods,  before  you  pronounce  fimi- 
kr  effects  impojfible. 

“ But  as  the  firft  flep  towards  a reform, in 
both  morals  and  manners  (faid  Madame  Bel- 
knger,  with  folemnity),  let  fome  attention, 
Monfieur,  be  paid  to  the  jirjl  caufe  of  all  hu- 
man excellence  or  imptovettvent. — ^Let  your 
’worth lefs  and  diforderly  clergy  be  hanrfhed  from 
your  tjlandsi  and  a more  virtuous  and  exsm-- 
plary  fet  of  pajlors  introduced  in  their  rootn^ 
—Let  temporary  places  of  public  worfhip  be 
eftablifhed  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  Negroes,  from  each  eftate,  may, 
once  a.week,  conveniently  convene,  and,  for 

arr 
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an  hour,  decently  attend  divine  fervice. — Let 
your  managers,  overfeers,  and  difFerent  white 
perfons,.  on  your  properties,  exchange  a dlflb- 
lutenefs  of  manners,  for  one  more  calculated 
to  imprefs  a fenfe  of  delicacy  and  decorum  on 
the  minds  of  the  flaves,  and  exhibit  a pldiure 
more  likely  to  fix  an  opinion  of  their  fuperior 
excellence. — Let  every  method  be  tried  to  re- 
ward conjugal  and  parental  atfecSlion  ; and 
every  expedient  be  adopted  to  check  irregula- 
rity between  the  fexes. — Laftly,  to  meliorate  a 
condition  which,  we  mull  all  admit,  is  too  fe- 
vere,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  (leps  towards 
an  increafed  population,  let  every  indulgence 
be  granted  conliftent  with  fafety,  and  every 
exemption  introduced  confiftent  with  fubordi- 
nation.” — “ And  this,  you  think,  'will  do’  (faid- 
Penguin,  carelefsly). — “ I think  it  will  do  a 
great  deal  at  lead,  Monfieur  (faid  Madame 
Bellanger),  and  that  furely  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. To  humanize  the  Negro  mind,  how- 
ever little,  or  to  effedluate . any  change  in  his. 
condition,  however  fniall,  that  may  ultimately 

tend 
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tend  to  their  additional  happinefs,  and  our  fu- 
ture advantage,  is  unquellionably  accomplifliing 
a great  end.  If  nothing  more  were  done  than 
an  increafed  population,  would  not  that  alone 
be  a wonderful  benefit  ? While  we  yearly 
added  multitudes  of  better  fubjeds  to  our  own 
poileifions,  would  we  not  of  courfe  preclude 
the  introduction  of  multitudes  of  the  miferable 
annually  among  us',  and,  perhaps,  at  lafi  be  ^ 
enabled  to  flmt  the  door  of  mercy  againfi;  a 
traffic,  fliocking  to  a humane,  and  repugnant 
to  a dignified  mind.”  Penguin  fhook  his 
head.  “ Admitting,  Monfieur,  that  this  laft 
hope  is  vifionary,  and  that  no  fuch  happy  event 
ever  can  be  brought  about,  is  it  not  doing 
fomething,  during  the  exiftence  of  evil,  to  lef- 
fen  the  calamity  ? Since  tlie  paflions  of  the 
native  African  are  fo  ungovernable,  his  man- 
ners fo  favage,  and  his  difpofitions  fo  bad,  is 
not  every  method  to  diminifli  the  number  of 
thofe  plagues  among  us  to  be  adopted  •,  and 
is  not  every  attempt  to  produce  a more  orderly 
and  polilhed  race  in  their  head  to  be  applaud- 
ed j” 
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ed  ?” — But  are  you  fure  (interrupted  Pen- 
guin), that  this  new  progeny  will  be  fuperlor 
to  the  African  ? Is  the  Creole^  at  this  mo- 
ment, lefs  vicious,  or  lefs  prone  to  excels  ? — 
is  he  not  equally  treacherous,  ftubborn,  iraf- 
cible,  cruel,  and  revengeful  ? — and  is  not  his 
fuperior  experience  produ61;ive  of  a fuperior 
Cunning  and  addrefs,  which  render  his  con- 
du6f  lefs  liable  to  dete£Hon,  and  confequently 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  “ You  mult,  at 
lead,  allow  (faid  Madame),  that  he  is  much  bet- 
ter prepared  iox  civilization  than  the  other;  and 
furely  that  is  one  material  Itep  towards  general 
improvement,  I mean  not  to  alTert,  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  brought  about  at  once,  or  that 
new  plans  are  to  be  introduced  precipitately. 
Great  caution  and  great  prudence,  certainly, 
are  neceflary,  and  manyyears  mull  elapfe  before 
a^<?t7^ra/reformation  can  be  expected.” — ^‘Cen^ 
furies i I prefume  you  mean”  (faid  Penguin). 
— “ Well!  be  it  fo  (faid  Madame  Bellanger)  ; 
better  that  centuries  lliould  be  employed  in 
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cftablifhing  a gradual  reform,  than  roll  pad  in 
total  vice,  ignorance,  and  mifery.” 

Thus  ended  an  argument,  not  badly  fup- 
ported  on  either  fide,  by  t^’o  perfons  who, 
although  very  different  in  fentiments  and  dif- 
pofitions,  pofTeffed  each  great  experience, 
and  no  contemptible  fliare  of  abilities.  It 
ended,  however,  like  mod  other  arguments  ; 
without  carrying  convicUon  home  to  either 
party.  Penguin,  unwilling  to  pufli  matters 
farther,  took  Madame  Bellangcr  by  the  hand, 
and  faid,  Madame  Bellanger,  I believe  you 
are  as  good  a woman  as  ever  lived  *,  but, 
with  all  your  virtues  and  experieme^  you  are 
yet  to  learn  a little  more  of  the  Negro  charac- 
ter ” — “ Et  vousy  Monfieur  (faid  Madame 
Bellanger,  tapping  him  on  the  fhoulder),  with 
all  your  fuperior  acutenefs  and  penetration, 
would  not  be  a bit  the  worfe  for  a little  more 
— Humanity.” 

I HAD  now  been  at  La  Cachs  near  three 
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weeks;  and,  in  Gonfequence  of  tlie  falubrity 
and'Codnefs  of  the  mountain  air,  had  effec- 
tually recovered  my  former  health  and  vigour. 
At  the  earneft  entreaty,  however,  of  Madame 
Bellanger,  Penguin  (who  departed  next  morn- 
ing)  agreed  to  my  remaining  eight  days  longer. 
During  this  fhort  interval,  I was  engaged  in  an 
employment  which  yielded  me  peculiar  de- 
light, and  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life  illuftra- 
ted  the  fweets  annexed  to  literary  compofition 
during  a paufe  in  bufinefs,  or  a blank  in  mental 
amufement.  The  hiftory  of  Madame  Bellan- 
ger’s  fingiilar  life  could  not  fail  to  leave  im- 
preffions  on  a young  mind,  alive  to  the  emo- 
tions of  pity,  and  fufceptible  of  tendernefs  and 
love.  I had  therefore,  partly  to  amufe,  and 
partly  to  improve,  myfelf  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, conceived  an  ardent  defire  to  commit 
Madame  Bellanger’s  (lory  to  writing  as  nearly 
in  her  own  words  as  poffible-,  and  as  the  good 
woman  took  an  intereft  in  every  thing  I did, 
I made  no  fecret  of  my  labours,  but  fubmitted 
^lem  daily  to  her  perufal  for  her  correddion 

and 
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and  amendment.  I had  nearly  completed  my 
narrative,  when  pne  evening  Mrs  Penguin,  ob- 
ferving  Madame  Bellanger  and  her  daughter 
engaged  in  fome  neceflary  domeftic  concerns, 
propofed  a walk  till  fupper-time.  As  her 
hufband  was  expelled  the  next  day,  our  con- 
verfation  naturally  turned  on  our  approach- 
ing departure  from  La  Cache,  and  the  agree- 
able fociety  we  were  abou-t  to  lofe  for  a confi- 
derable  time ; which  as  naturally  produced  a 
mutual  penfivenefs  that  neither  of  us  could 
(hake  ofF.  We  had  feated  ourfelves  for  cool- 
nefs  on  the  bank  of  the  dream  at  the  bottom 
of  our  favourite  plantain  walk  ; and  Mrs  Pen- 
guin having  enquired  how  far  I had  proceeded 
in  my  narrative,  I pulled  the  manufcript  out 
of  my  pocket,  and  ftiewed  her.  Read  (faid 
ihe)  the  part  that  relates  the  misfortune  and 

death  of  the  Count  de  V I was  fen- 

fibly  afFe£led  with  Madame  Bellang^'s  rela- 
tion •,  I would  fain  fee  how  you  have  defcribed 
it.”  I willingly  complied  j and  as  I proceed- 
ed, the  vanity  of  a young  author  was  highly 
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gratified  in  perceiving  Mrs  Penguin’s  compaf- 
Conate  forrows  pay  fo  liberal  a tribute  to  de- 
fcriptlve  calamity.  She  had  at  the  commence- 
ment, from  an  eagernefs  of  attention,  drawn 
clofe  to  me  j and,  in  the  acl  of  lookin')^  over 
what  I had  written,  had  naturally,  and  I am 
fiire  inadvertently^  reclined  upon  me,  with 
iter  right  hand  lefting  on  my  right  fhoulder. 
When  I came  to  that  part  of  the  narrative 
wdiere  the  expiring  father  takes  leave  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Mrs  Penguin’s  hand  drop- 
ped with  a convulfive  and  fudden  motion  to  the 
ground.  This  change,  which  withdrew  a par^ 
tial  fupport  to  her  former  pofi'tion,  occafioned 
her  face  to  come  clofe  to  mine ; and  while  her 
head  refted  on  my  left  fliou^der,  I had,  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  her  falling,  infenfibly  put 
my  arm  round  her  waift  to  fupport  her.  How 
long  we  had  remained  thus,  I know  not;  but 
a ruftling  noife  behind  us  induced  me  to  look 
around,  when,  to  my  no  fmall  furprife  and 
confufion,  I perceived  Penguin  and  Mademoi- 
fiplle  Antoinnette  within  a few  yards  of  us.'  S 
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